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ROOKS. 
The happy house in which we live 






About their business there; and 80, 
Whate’er the vogue or cult may be 






The old but ever-new delight 
Of homing rooks at fall of night. 








Low do they fly on misty eves, 

And swim straight in amid the leaves 

Where is their village situate. 

On azure eves they come more late, 

And higher too; yea, very high 

Back o’er their village do they fly; 

As if through crystal winging home, 

And like black snow-flakes do they 
come. 











There, cawing, do they pause, then 
sweep 

Down to the tree-tops where they 
sleep: , 

A glorious sight to us alway, 

A benediction on the day. 

The peace that’s in their homing wings 

Atones for many grievous things. 








Whate’er the lies o’er which folk 


brawl 
In drawing-room or lecture-hall, 
Whatever party be in “power” 
Our rooks come home at sunset hour. 
Frederick Niwen. 
The Saturday Review. 

















LOUVAIN. 
(To Dom Bruno Destrée, 0O.8.B.) 
It was the very heart of Peace that 
thrilled 
In the deep minster bell’s far-throb- 
bing sound, 
When over old roofs evening seemed to 
build 
Security that this world never found. 
Your cloister looked from Caesar’s 
rampart high 
O’er the fair city. Clustered orchard 
trees 
Married their dreaming murmur with 
the sky. 
It was the haunt of lore and living 
peace. 

























Rooks, etc. 


Is nigh a wood whose branches give 
The rooks a home. They come and go 


Of each brief day, this do we see— 








And there we talked of youth’s de- 
lightful years 
In Italy, in England. Now, O friend, 
I know not if I speak to living ears 
Or if upon you too has come the end. 
Peace is in Louvain; dead peace of 
spilt blood 
Upon the mounded ashes where she 
stood. 





Yet from that blood, those ashes, there 
arose 
Not hoped-for terror cowering as it 
ran, 
But divine anger flaming upon those 
Defamers of the very name of man, 
Abortions of their blind hyena-creed, 


Who—for “protection” of their 
battle-host 
Against the unarmed of those they had 
made to bleed, 


Whose hearts they had tortured to 
the uttermost 
Without a cause, past pardon—tired 
and tore 
The towers of fame and beauty, 
while they shot 
And butchered the defenceless at each 


door. 
But History shall hang them high, 
to rot 
Unburied, in the face of wrath un- 
born, 


Mankind’s abomination and last scorn. 
Laurence Binyon. 
The Spectator. 


THE VESTURE OF THE SOUL. 
I pitied one whose tattered dress 
Was patched, and stained with dust 

and rain; 
He smiled on me; I could not guess 
The viewless spirit’s wide domain. 


He said, “The royal robe I wear 


Trails all along the fields of light: 
Its silent blue and silver bear 
For gems the starry dust of night. 


“The breath of Joy unceasingly 

Waves to and fro its folds starlit, 

And far beyond earth’s misery 

I live and breathe the joy of it.” 
A. B. 









The Courting of America. 


THE COURTING OF AMERICA. 


It is unfortunate that the British peo- 
ple officially, semi-officially, or private- 
ly, should have deemed it the part of 
wisdom to make any move towards an 
attempt to influence American public 
opinion as to matters concerned with 
the present war. It is undignified 
and, what is more to the point, will 
prove absolutely unavailing. That it 
is also unnecessary, even if favorable 
results could be achieved, is shown by 
the persistently and _ increasingly 
friendly tone of the American Press. 
This friendliness is the result of a 
neutral analysis of facts and not of 
any racial or linguistic sympathies. 
Had the British been deemed in the 
wrong, condemnation would have been 
expressed with equal vigor. So far as 
the British side of the case is con- 
cerned, there can be no just dissatis- 
faction in England with the present at- 
titude of the American people as a 
whole. It would seem wiser, therefore, 
to let well enough alone, if only for 
fear of reaction which sometimes fol- 
lows too earnest advocacy of a cause 
by its interested champions. 

Public opinion in any country is a 
matter of delicate adjustment, and 
meddling by those who naturally can- 
not weigh the forces and counter- 
forces at work in a different nation 
than their own—and few are so expert 
or so detached in their outlook as to 
be able to do this—may turn the scales 
in an undesirable direction. Americans 
are quick to perceive the ludicrous, 
and ridicule is the most effective 
weapon of politics and Press. There 
are already signs that the strenuous 
efforts being made on all sides to pre- 
judice this neutral people have excited 
a certain amount of amusement. 
“Courted America” is now the theme 
of the satirical leader writer and the 
cartoonist. The whole situation gives 


promise of degenerating into a battle 
royal, the combatants apparently be- 
lieving that the victory will be to him 
who can shout “liar” in the most 
thunderous voice. Not to realize that 
Americans will take their toll of hilar- 
ity out of a mélée such as this is not 
to know the people. The able and dis- 
tinguished literary men who have gone 
to America to plead the British cause 
will be well received. They are al- 
ready popular with a large American 
constituency.. They will be féted and 
interviewed and will undoubtedly ac- 
quit themselves right well, but the 
hearing they will get will be because 
they are what they are, and not be- 
cause they are the self-elected or ap- 
pointed messengers of the British 
nation. It is to be feared that if they 
have gone in the last-named capacity 
they had better have stayed at home. 

It can be understood why prostrate 
Belgium should send a commission to 
the United States to urge the necessi- 
ties of the Belgian people, for this will 
help to swell the amount of the Red 
Cross and other relief funds. England 
is sending out no such call for foreign 
aid, nor will it be done. To join in 
what threatens to become a. scramble 
for American goodwill promises more 
harm than good. 

No people in the world are getting 
more information about the war than 
are the Americans. Their Press is 
uncensored; scores of correspondents 
in England, France, Germany, and 
elsewhere are laboring night and day 
to fill American publications with 
news; thousands of returning travel- 
lers from all parts of Europe are daily 
contributing their stories to eager 
pressmen; and of all nationalities the 
American alone has been accorded 
facilities in Germany and with the 
German army to see and judge for 
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himself as to the real situation so far 
as the conduct of the troops and the 
condition of the war-devastated region 
is concerned, and up to the present 
time the verdict is in favor of the 
Allies. Americans are a newspaper- 
reading people. No village or cross- 
roads hamlet is so remote as not to 
receive the daily papers. The nation 
as a whole is keenly alive to what is 
going on and an eager reader of the 
daily chronicle of facts. The Ameri- 
can point of view may be somewhat 
different from that of other national- 
ities, but conclusions will be based 
upon common sense influenced by two 
great ideas which have from the be- 
ginning had strong hold upon the 
American mind; first, that the present 
war is a wilful crime against civiliza- 
tion, perpetrated with malice afore- 
thought, and a profound and over- 
whelming sympathy with the millions 
who are suffering in consequence. 
Such a people can be relied upon to 
place the blame where it is due, and 
in just degree. If the British people 
are as unanimously convinced of the 
righteousness of their cause as they 
appear to be, and probably are, they 
need have no fear of the American 
verdict. Should such a verdict prove 
adverse, it will be because a detached 
and non-partisan view-point sees with 
a wider vision and gives weight to 
causes and events which are ignored 
by those concerned from a_ single 
direction only. It is not assumed that 
the American nation is attempting to 
sit in judgment upon the affairs of the 
world, for that is not the case. Amer- 
ican opinion is concerned only with 
American affairs, and the influence of 
such opinion upon the part played, or 
to be played, by the nation in its 
relations with other peoples. 

All the ex parte pleading, argument, 
representation or misrepresentation 


which could possibly be advanced 
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would not influence final conclusions; 
in fact, such efforts are rather apt to 
be resented, as has already been un- 
mistakably shown. There need be no 
fear of garbled news as to the British 
position or British doings; in fact, 
quite the contrary; for it is from Eng- 
land that most American foreign news 
comes in ordinary times, and this is 
even more the case at the present, 
owing to the difficulties of securing 
cable and letter services from the Con- 
tinent and the severe restrictions 
placed upon those who serve the read- 
ing public from that section of the 
world’s surface. In fact, there is more 
need for Continental peoples to make 
unusual efforts to present their side of 
the case to any neutral than there is 
for the British, for the latter still have 
practically normal facilities for com- 
munication with other nations. 

Undue effort to influence public 
opinion, and more quickly in America 
than elsewhere, generally reacts un- 
favorably. The American Press and 
people are suspicious of so-called pub- 
licity work, no matter what may be 
its object. It must be of the highest 
order to be of value, and carry with it 
no suggestion of inspiration to work 
its end. This is, unfortunately, not so 
true of Europe, where publicity of all 
degrees and kinds, ranging from actual 
dictation by a Government to the in- 
sidious work of political and trade 
progaganda, is still carried on. A free 
Press is the first necessity of real lib- 
erty. Only pressmen who are free 
command respect, and the history of 
journalism in Europe proves that this 
is the measure of respect given by the 
people to those engaged in the work. 
The average journalist on the Conti- 
nent of Europe is still a menial, paid 
as such and treated as such by the 
public. Hundreds of these men prowl 
the big cities wretchedly paid by their 
employers, and augmenting their in- 











come through small contributions made 
by those who want something kept out 
of print or displayed therein. A few 
years ago a very large amount of 
money was guaranteed with which to 
found a formidable morning daily 
paper in one of the big Continental 
capitals. American and English journ- 
alists were asked to investigate and 
report upon the situation. The report 
was favorable in every particular but 
one. The money was found, the oppor- 
tunity glaringly presented itself, and 
the financial future was assured. A 
local staff was necessary, however, and 
there were not enough journalists of 
modern information, experience, and 
self-respecting decency with which to 
organize the necessary force. This re- 
port was received at first with incre- 
dulity, but the originators of the enter- 
prise were soon convinced that this 
defect was fatal to ultimate success, 
and the entire plan was abandoned. 
A Government and a people educated 
by experience to look upon the print- 
ing of newspapers in this light, and a 
corps of pressmen brought up in such 
an atmosphere of deception and venal- 
ity, find it difficult to adapt themselves 
to the new order of self-respecting and 
independent journalism which now has 
practically full sway in America and 
the British Empire. These remarks 
are strictly germane toe the present 
situation in America, for efforts have 
been made to influence public opinion 
through the Press by men whose habit 
of life in their own countries has been 
to look upon a newspaper entirely as 
an organ, the reporter himself as an 
“insect,” and the public as a gullible 
mob. 

For years publicity campaigns were 
carried on in the United States for 
good and bad objects. Millions of 
money were spent to advance or defeat 
proposed legislation or to further some 
object in which the promoters were in- 


The Courting of America. 
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terested. American newspapers of any 
standing are, as a rule, entirely inde- 
pendent of such funds. They stand or 
fall on legitimate advertising revenue. 
The skill of paid publicity agents be- 
came so great in achieving free ad- 
vertising that every news item had to 
be carefully scanned to see that there 
was nothing in it beyond the actual 
news value, and it finally became so 
that even a death-notice handed into a 
newspaper office for free publication 
was viewed with suspicion, until it was 
found to be legitimate. Naturally, 
there came in time a strong reaction, 
and methods changed. The publicity 
campaign of to-day, to be successful, 
must furnish accurate news of value 
or an array of facts in readable form 
and of wide general interest, or it soon 
comes to an end. The money formerly 
spent in subterranean work is now 
openly disbursed for legitimate dis- 
played advertising. At the present 
time the American newspapers are 
carrying huge advertisements, paid for 
by those interested, appealing for 
funds for Red Cross and other relief 
work made necessary by the war. 

All publicity work in America on the 
part of nations now at war will, in 
the end, necessarily fall into the lines 
adapted by American enterprise. So 
long as the Ambassadors, special com- 
missioners, and others can give the 
reading public something of interest 
and value, space will be freely ac- 
corded them; but the papers always 
reserve the right, and generally exer- 
cise it, to comment thereupon as the 
editors may deem fit. No paper in 
America is so bound to officialdom that 
it prints anything sent to it, or re 
frains from adverse criticism if it 
seems warranted from the editor’s 
point of view, or because of the source 
of the news. The American Govern- 
ment can do nothing in secret, and no 
foreign or other policy can last a day 
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that cannot stand public discussion. It 
is the first time in history that a great 
nation has carried on without secret 
treaties and agreements, but there are 
indications that this form of diplomacy, 
sometimes rather sneeringly referred 
to as of the “shirt-sleeve” variety, will 
in the end prove the salvation of 
Europe and become the mainstay of a 
world-wide, permanent, and peaceful 
balance of power. 

It may be well asked by many: 
Why this present desperate courting 
of American goodwill? Why are the 
Government and people being bom- 
barded with appeals for judgment in 
favor of this or the other nation at 
war and for the condemnation of 
others? The principal reason will be 
found not in the immediate influence 
such partisanship might have upon the 
conflict now raging, but for what it 
might mean in the days of reckoning 
which must come sooner or later. The 
United States is an important factor 
in the peaceful affairs of the world. 
That her services may be enlisted in 
the final settlement between nations 
now at war is not at all improbable. 
That the American Government stands 
ready to act as a mutually helpful 
intermediary is true. President Wil- 
son has already, in a tentative way, 
tendered the services of America, 
should opportunity come about, when 
a neutral friend is needed to help in 
the adjustment of the great quarrel. 
The approval or condemnation of the 
American people might mean much in 
the future. The victors will dictate 
the terms of peace to the vanquished, 
but in America can always be found a 
disinterested party who would use 
every effort to bring about a conclu- 
sive understanding did direct negotia- 
tions fail for the time. There is an- 
other contingency, the possibility of 
which may be denied, but mutual ex- 
haustion of contending nations has 
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more often led to peace than supreme 
and complete victory one over the 
other. In such cases it has been neces- 
sary to call in the neutrals to aid 
humanity in finding a common meet- 
ing-ground. The United States is now 
the only Great Power without an 
active part in the present struggle, and 
it would be but natural were the war- 
desolated peoples to turn in time to 
this powerful and neutral community 
for help in a final adjustment. 

The United States played the greater 
part in the final settlement between 
Russia and Japan. Prizes for the vic- 
tors were allowed and undue severity 
with the defeated was discouraged; in 
fact, so potent was this influence that 
for the first time in history a great 
war was fought, one strong nation 
defeated another, and yet a settlement 
was reached whereby the _ victors 
achieved an enviable reputation for 
moderation in their demands upon a 
defeated foe. A striking illustration 
of the reverse of this is found in the 
results of the Franco-Prussian War, 
when the exactions of the victors laid 


‘the foundations for a national race 


hatred bearing truly terrible fruit 
after an interval of more than forty 
years. It now appears as though Ger- 
many might pay dearly for the humil- 
iation she put upon France at that 
time. There is no question but that 
the influence of the United States 
would be on the side of moderation in 
any settlement, and who can say that 
any of the countries now at war, with 
the exception of broken and desolated 
Austria, can be reduced to a position 
where they must take what may be 
allowed to them by a more or less suc- 
cessful opponent? In fact, even in the 
case of Austria it would not be sur- 
prising to see England, in the finalities, 
ranged upon the side of those who will 
protest against the ravaging of a na- 
tion bankrupt, torn with internal dis- 
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sensions, and misled in many direc- 
tions, even before she put a million or 
so men in the field to fight a prepond- 
erating force, and more for the protec- 
tion of her neighbor than her own 
gain. 

There is one mistake which has been 
made by many foreigners in discussing 
the attitude of America towards the 
present war. It has been held that 
the best way to appeal to Americans 
was through their self-interest, or, in 
other words, through their pockets. It 
has been said repeatedly that where 
their material interests lay so would 
their sympathies go. This is not a 
pleasant view to take of a nation of 
one hundred million people, whose 
standards are those of a modern civil- 
ization which holds the arts of peace 
as greater than the arts of war. With- 
in the past twenty-five years the 
American people might perhaps have 
been justly accused of a certain ele- 
ment of materialism, as shown in the 
national life. It was most manifest 
during the height of the industrial and 
development “boom” of a few years 
ago. But the consciousness of the 
nation has since overflowed these nar- 
rower bounds, and, profit or loss, the 
sympathies and judgment of America 
will be given those who live nearest 
the ideals which have survived all 
materialistic waves, and which were 
expressed in 1776 as a belief that 
human beings “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty, and 
the pursuit of Happiness,” and none 
of them is secured or advanced by 
wars of conquest. If it were true that 
American sympathies were directed by 
hopes of material gain, practically 
every newspaper in the United States 
would have been against England, for 
the advertising patrons of these 


journals may be counted in large ma- 
jority as of German blood or origin, 
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and the same be said of the bankers 
who finance the publishing world. In 
fact, it is notorious that some of the 
leading newspapers were expected to 
be pro-German because of the racial 
sympathies of their owners, and yet 
they have almost unanimously laid the 
blame elsewhere than upon England. 
This is also all the more interesting in 
that some of these papers depend al- 
most entirely for their circulation upon 
patrons of Teutonic stock. 

The Civil War brought nearly three 
million men under arms at a time 
when the population of the United 
States was considerably less than that 
of England at the present time. About 
350,000 of these men were killed, 
wounded, or died from causes due to 
war. After the war this army, vast 
as it was, disappeared into civil life, 
leaving no trace of militarism behind 
it, and the size of the regular estab- 
lishment was fixed at 25,000 men. The 
same may be said of the more recent 
war with Spain, though at the end 
of that conflict more men were needed 
as policemen in new territory which 
fell into unwilling American hands. 
Militarism plays no part in the life 
of the American people, and they do 
not believe in it. Hence the kindly 
patience with Mexico under extreme 
provocation; hence the persistent talk 
of world-wide peace which emanates 
from that country; hence the shock 
and horror when came the realization 
that the older nations, the peoples to 
whom America looked for inspiration 
and guidance in many things, had 
flown at each others’ throats; hence 
the denunciation of unnecessary bru- 
tality in warfare, and hence the sug- 
gestion that America stands ready at 
any time to help in bringing about 
“peace on earth, goodwill among men.” 

From this same source of inspiration 
comes the suggestion of mercy for the 
fallen foe, and this is one of the rea- 
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sons why the goodwill of the Ameri- 
can people is desired by all combat- 
ants, whether they be confident of 
victory or secretly fearing defeat. 
Americans are not ignorant of the 
horrors of warfare, but they have pre- 
ferred to spend nearly a billion sterl- 
ing in the past fifty years for the care 
of those who bore arms and those 
dependent upon them, instead of using 
this money for the maintenance of a 
standing army and its accompanying 
curse, a military aristocracy. No 
argument will ever convince the Amer- 
ican peopie that the present war was 
necessary; and, in the spirit of inter- 
nationalism, which is strong with the 
people, it is looked upon as practically 
a civil war within the United States 
of Europe. There is little doubt but 
that all the European Powers are held 
more or less responsible for allowing a 
condition to arise under which such a 
war was possible, for the real causes 
lie far back of the actual event; but 
it would only be natural for the direct 
and immediate blame to be placed 
upon those whose power rested most 
strongly on the military arm. For 
these same reasons, therefore, Ameri- 
can ideas as to permanent armed 
forces coincide with those of the Eng- 
lish, for England and America are the 
two countries where there is no con- 
scription, which depend upon the will 
of the people to arm the State, and 
where every army officer hastens to 
doff his uniform the moment he is 
relieved from actual duty. 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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Setting aside the judgment of Ameri- 
ca as to who precipitated the conflict 
as being perhaps unimportant, there 
yet remains the conduct of each and 
every nation and its individuals dur- 
ing hostilities, upon which the attitude 
of America will much depend. These 
are matters of fact, however. Argu- 
ment and representation will have no 
part in the ultimate impression pro- 
duced. There is no fear of America 
being misled. Her people will know 
for themselves of things as they are 
and as they have happened. The 
balance of power in public opinion in 
America lies in the common sense and 
justice-loving spirit among the people, 
for racial elements are so diverse and 
opposed one to the other that there is 
no dominating element of foreign blood 
or sympathies. Any nation with a 
clear conscience as to its conduct in 
this war can safely rest its case. If 
the goodwill of America is desired, as 
is asserted and as it seems to be, and 
there is no wish to offend the intelli- 
gence of the American people, special 
commissioners will stay at home and 
let the news of the day relate its own 
unvarnished and unprejudiced tale of 
horrors. The most effective thing the 
English people can do towards bring- 
ing about a complete entente between 
the two nations is to convince the 
British Government of its error in the 
present absurdly conducted censorship 
of cables to America, and then let well 
alone. 

James Davenport Whelpley. 





THE “GUILTLESS” 

In a masterly article in the Septem- 
ber number of the Nineteenth Century 
by Mr. Ellis Barker, entitled “The Ulti- 
mate Ruin of Germany,” a convincing 
picture is drawn of the causes and 


GERMAN PEOPLE. 

effects of the stupendous struggle now 
being waged on the Continent of 
Europe. Few will be found to take 
exception to the premisses and con- 
clusions of this able writer; but there 
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is one sentence which, it may be 
feared, will be taken as a text by that 
large body of public opinion which is 
always a menace in our midst, re- 
cruited as it is from widely different 
sources, but uniting in a resultant 
pressure which is invariably adverse 
to the interests and welfare of the 
British Empire. The sentimentalists, 
pacificists, Little Englanders, and that 
portion of the Press which is sub- 
sidized or inspired from Germany,’ all 
helped to create a public opinion in 
England hostile to any adequate prep- 
aration for the struggle with Germany 
which had been impending for years, 
and had become imminent since the 
Agadir incident ;? the currents of opin- 
ion emanating from these sources will 
again make themselves felt, even be- 
fore the war is over. 

The passage to which I allude runs 
as follows: 

The brunt of the war falls on the 
German people. Their sufferings will 


be terrible, especially when the Rus- 


sian hosts are in their midst; and 
they deserve our sympathy, for they 
are guiltless of the war. 

They were forced and driven into it. 
They were, and are still, deceived and 
misinformed by their Government-con- 
trolled Press. All who wish to treat 
Germany justly should carefully dif- 
ferentiate between the governing classes 
and the masses of the people. 

This is just the sort of thing which 
is always swallowed so readily by the 
soft-hearted Englishman, to whose con- 


1 The machinery of the German Press Bureau is 
well described in a leading article in ““The Times” 
of September 5. 


? It has been almost forgotten that the central 
plank of Mr. Haldane’s Territorial Force act, 1907, 
was the compulsory military training of boys at 
alls schools; this statesmanlike measure was with- 
drawn in deference to the representations of a 
Nonconformist deputation to Mr. uith, which 
expressed a horror of the country being militar- 
ized. It requires — little effort of the imagina- 
tion to realize the value to the country at the pres- 
ent moment of such anassetas the whuwle inale 
population under twenty-one years of age having 
received the elements of military training; while 
a very large number who had received or contin- 
ued their training up to the ageof seventeen or 
eighteen would now be men of twenty-four or 
twenty-five years of age. 
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fiding nature a kindly tolerance is ever 
more welcome than an attitude of dis- 
trust. In addition to this national 
trait, we are as a people singularly 
devoid of imagination and too much 
wrapped up in ourselves (too “insular” 
if you like it) to make any effort to 
visualize another nation’s point of 
view in regard to ourselves. 

The political, social, and intellectual 
life of Germany is an unknown quan- 
tity to the mass of Englishmen; her 
literature, from the works of Momm- 
sen, Treitschke, and (until recently) 
von Bernhardi, down to the articles of 
the pamphleteers like Eisenhart, the 
daily and weekly Press, and the so- 
called comic papers, is a sealed book. 
England would reeoil in horror if she 
could see herself as she is seen in 
Germany by the every-day German—an 
object of loathing and contempt. For 
thirty years the German people have 
been sedulously educated to believe 
that they are the salt of the earth, and 
that their destiny under the Kaiser 
and God is that of a World Power 
which shall make its influence felt to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 

“World Dominion or Ruin” is von 
Bernhardi’s text; there is no alterna- 
tive. 

War is not looked upon by Treit- 
schke and his school merely as a Means 
to an end; it is in itself an expres- 
sion of the ideal of the subjugation of 
the weak by the strong, that ideal 
which the German Nation has been 
taught to worship, and which sees its 
self-appointed apotheosis in the Kaiser, 

It would be a serious error not to 
appreciate that, while many of the rul- 
ing class are swayed by the prospects 
of national or personal aggrandize- 
ment, and most of the commercial 
class by visions of profit and material 
gain, there is yet a fiercely fanatical 
spirit which has set up the cult of 
valour as a “religion, of which 
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Nietzsche is the High Priest; and this 
religion is not the religion of Christ, 
but is preached to its devotees in burn- 
ing sentences such as the following: 

Ye have heard how in old time it 
was said, Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth; but I say 
unto you, Blessed are the valiant, for 
they shall make the earth their throne ; 
and ye have heard men say, Blessed 
are the poor in spirit; but I say unto 
you, Blessed are the great in soul and 
the free in spirit, for they shall enter 
into Valhalla. And ye have heard men 
say, Blessed are the peace makers; 
but I say unto you, Blessed are the 
war makers, for they shall be called, 
if not fhe children of Jahve, the chil- 
dren of Odin, who is greater than 
Jahve. 

This is heady wine for a nation to 
imbibe, and it has done its work; in a 
few it has produced a veritable exalta- 
tion of soul; in a vast number it has 
produced a species of intoxication for 
which the English equivalent is 
“swelled head”; and in the mass of the 
people it has produced a kind of tipsy 
arrogance and brutal disregard of all 
moral restraint. 

But this new religion has not been 
preached as an abstraction, or system 
of philosophy to be discussed by 
schoolmen, thinkers, and dreamers; it 
is manifested in concrete form, pulsat- 
ing with life and vigor, with the cru- 
saders’ field lying open before it in 
the shape of the subjugation of the 
British Empire. 

For thirty years, with ever increas- 
ing intensity, and concurrently with 
enormous augmentations to her - army 
and navy, hatred and contempt of 
England have been sedulously preached 
in Germany; I cannot do better than 
borrow from Professor Cramb the 
vivid picture which he presented- to 
his audience at a Queen’s Hall lecture*® 
in February 1913: 

England’s possessions, England’s ar- 

* “Germany and England,” by J. A. Cramb. 
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rogance on the seas, her claim to 
world-wide empire—these are to Ger- 
many an insult not less humitiating 
than any she has met with in her past. 
And what are these English preten- 
sions, and upon what are they based? 
Not (says Germany) upon England’s 
supremacy in character or intellect. 
For what is the character of this race 
which thus possesses a fifth of the 
habitable globe and stands for ever in 
the path of Germany’s course towards 
her “place in the sun,” in the path of 
Germany’s course towards empire? It 
is from this first recrimination that 
during the last three or four decades, 
largely under the influence of the 
Prussian School of History, there has 
been evolved a portrait of England as 
the great Tobber-State. In one phase 
or another this conception is gradually 
permeating all classes, making itself 
apparent, now in a character in fiction, 
now in a poem, now in a work of his- 
tory or economics, now in the lecture- 
hall at Bonn or Heidelberg or Berlin, 
now in a political speech. 

And the theme is precise. England’s 
supremacy is an unreality, her political 
power is as hollow as her moral vir- 
tues; the one an arrogance and a pre- 
tence, the other hypocrisy. She cannot 
long maintain that baseless supremacy. 

On the sea she is being rapidly ap- 
proached by other Powers; her re- 
sources, except by immigration, are al- 
most stationary; and her very immi- 
gration debases still further her re- 
sources. Her decline is certain. There 
may be no war. The display of power 
may be enough, and England after 
1900, like Venice after 1500, will grad- 
ually atrophy, sunk in torpor. 

An England insensibly weakened by 
brutalization within and the encroach- 
ments of an ever increasing alien ele- 
ment, diseased or criminal, and by 
concession on concession without, 
sinking into a subject province, though 
nominally free, whilst Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand carve 
out each its own destiny—such an 
England is easily conceived. 

If Germany were to inherit the 
sceptre which is falling from her 
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nerveless hands . ? And having 
visualized this future, the German im- 
agination, in a tempest of envy or 
vehement hate, becomes articulate and 
takes various shapes, resulting in an 
almost complete arraignment of the 
British Empire, of the English charac- 
ter, and of all our institutions and all 
our efforts as an empire-building race. 

And now we are face to face with 
the concrete results on German char- 
acter which all this poison has pro- 
duced. In the crusade against Eng- 
land all moral restraints have been 
swept aside. ‘The deliberate violation 
of Belgium’s neutrality and the un- 
speakable atrocities perpetrated on 
Belgian soil; the bombardment of 
towns in contravention of the articles 
of the Hague Convention and of the 
immemorial laws and customs of war; 
the sowing of extra-territorial waters 
with mines; the utter disregard of the 
first principles of political morality, 
and the widespread moral depravity 
inseparable from the methods of the 
Secret Service; the subornation of the 
Press for the purpose of calumny and 
the dissemination of lies; the doctrine, 
not that “the end justifies the means,” 
but that the Chosen People stand in 
no need of justification—all these fac- 
tors have left an indelible mark on the 
character of the German people, from 
which it will take more than a genera- 
tion in sackcloth and ashes to recover. 

Mr. W. H. Dawson, in an able letter 
on “The German People and the War,” 
in The Times of the 18th of September, 
attempts to show that the German 
people, exclusive of Prussia, are guilt- 
less of militarism, and should not 
therefore be regarded by us in a hos- 
tile spirit from the political point of 
view. He says: “We are fighting mili- 
tarism, whose foul fruits are sheer lust 
of aggression and the substitution of 
brute force for treaty law in interna- 
tional affairs.” Not only would he ex- 


onerate the rest of Germany from the 
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charge of militarism, but “narrow the 
issue still further, and for practical 
purposes we may trace the home of 
militarism to Prussia east of the Elbe, 
the stronghold of Junkerism, and 
hence of obscurantism in every single 
form in which it retards and deterior- 
ates the national life of the Northern 
Monarchy.” 

But what does it matter to us now 
whether militarism has or has not been 
a natural growth in Germany apart 
from Prussia “east of the Elbe”? All 
that we are concerned with is that it 
has been grafted for more than a gen- 
eration on German stock wherever the 
German language is spoken, and that 
the graft has proved so eminently suc- 
cessful that it is difficult to discrimi- 
nate between the new growth and the 
old. 

Mr. Dawson preaches a_ plausible 
heresy, eminently dangerous because it 
is so plausible: what he says would 
have been approximately correct in 
1872, and absolutely correct at the be- 
ginning of 1870; but he ignores alto- 
gether the main point at issue, which 
is, that during the last thirty years 
the governing class in Germany have 
set themselves to saturate the mind 
of the German people with a single 
idea—“England the Enemy.” 

That this has been only a means to 
an end does not matter in the least: 
the assimilation of this idea was neces- 
sary to obtain the nation’s approval 
for the enormous expenditure of Ger- 
many on her fleet, without which there 
could be no prospect of bringing Eng- 
land to her knees; this idea has been 
assimilated and has borne its fruit;- 
the point of view of every German, 
man, woman, and child, towards Eng- 
land has been absolutely changed dur- 
ing the last thirty years, and the crop 
of envy, hatred, and malice, and all 
uncharitableness, has been an abun- 
dant one, equally abundant throughout 
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the German Empire, and by no means 
confined to “Prussia east of the Elbe.” 

Germans have been looking forward 
to this war for years, impatiently 
awaiting the opening of the Kiel Canal 
to improve their chances on the sea: 
Germans from every part of the Em- 
pire are fighting us with the devotion 
of religious fanatics, because they hate 
us, and hatred of England has become 
to them a religion. Let us make no 
mistake; Prussian militarism has un- 
doubtedly been the motive force; the 
“ruling class” has undoubtedly created 
the machinery and set it in motion; 
but let no one for an instant deceive 
himself with the idea that any man, 
woman, or child with German blood 
in their veins has ever had a kindly 
thought for England and the English 
people at any time in the present 
century. 

Even the German Socialists have 
hastened to identify themselves with 
the “governing class,” but, in their at- 
tempt to win the sympathy of the 
Italian Socialists, have received a dig- 
nified and severe reproof. Signor 
Della Seta on behalf of the Italian So- 
cialists informed Herr Sudekum at an 
interview in Rome‘ that the conduct 
of the German Socialists in not trying 
to avert war, but on the contrary ex- 
pressing their approval by means of 
an address to the Kaiser, was much 
to be deplored. 

German hegemony [said Signor 
Della Seta] represents a greater dan- 
ger than Tsarism, which is trying to 
prevent the German irruption. The 
German motto is “Germany above all,” 
and German Socialism has failed to 

- oppose it. You speak of German civ- 
ilization being endangered, but we fail 
to see such civilization while Belgium 
is attacked and Louvain destroyed. 

But notwithstanding all this, there 
will be others who will write and 
speak in the same spirit as Mr. Ellis 


* Plain speaking to German Socialists, “‘The 
Times,” September 4. 
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Barker in the paragraph which has 
been quoted at the beginning of this 
article: the more nearly the struggle 
approaches a successful conclusion for 
the forces of civilization the louder 
and the more insistent will be the cry 
to welcome any overtures of peace, and 
not to exact too harsh terms from the 
“Guiltless German People.” 

There are thousands of people in 
this country who have consistently op- 
posed every measure which was calcu- 
lated to promote military efficiency ; 
these people did not want our country 
to be “militarized,” as they term it: 
God only knows what we are suffering 
now in consequence, but unfortunately 
those who are suffering most are not 
those who are responsible for our unpre- 
paredness, but those who, through evil 
report and good report, have gallantly 
done their duty, recking little of mis- 
representation, jealousy, and _ social 
intolerance, keeping their faces ever 
set towards the one ideal “Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori.” 

Those enthusiasts who would have 
us look kindly on the “Guiltless Ger- 
man People” are afraid that the Allies 
will exact retribution, that there will 
be reprisals for the appalling outrages 
which have been judicially scheduled 
by a Belgian Goveriment Commission : 
do they think that we shall do as we 
have been Gone by? No; Germany 
has been an apt pupil at the hands of 
Prussia, but there is no fear that the 
Allies will follow suit: we shall not 
destroy women’s virtue, but we will 
destroy, so far as in us lies, the foul 
brood which has wrought the awful 
deeds of lust and rapine which are 
recorded against the German “Nation 
in Arms.” We shall üot destroy 
Heidelberg, Bonn, or Munich in expia- 
tion of the tragedy of Louvain; or 
Cologne in revenge for that of Reims; 
but we shall destroy Krupp’s Works 
and all that appertains to the creation 
of German war material. 
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We are still dealing in a limp and 
casual manner ‘with the Germans in 
our midst, the majority of whom are 
among us solely for the purpose of 
doing us deadly injury; instead of 
segregating them all in concentration 
camps to prevent them from doing us 
an injury, we wait until there is suf- 
ficient evidence to show that they have 
actually perpetrated it, and then—they 
are taken before a magistrate and 
fined. We give German Prisoners of 
* War cigarettes, while the Germans 
convey our prisoners in cattle trucks 
with the following superscription: 
“These are English bears, it is for- 
bidden to give them food or drink,” 
and they boasted that they had given 
them nothing for three days and 
nights. French prisoners were al- 
lowed to receive food and drink from 
the ladies of the Red Cross. Such dis- 
crimination shows perhaps better than 
anything the intensity of German 
hatred for the English. 

If the German raid on the East 
Coast, which was planned as a curtain- 
raiser to this tragic drama, had come 
off, do we not know full well the part 
which our German guests, who have so 
long enjoyed our hospitality, were 
destined to play? And if the oppor- 
tunity should come, they will play it 
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none the less thoroughly for the loss 
of prestige which their country has 
suffered in the interim. 

For Heaven's sake let us realize the 
character of the people with whom we 
now have to deal; they are not the 
Germans of thirty years ago, they are 
a poisonous growth of Kaiserdom; 
they are so organized as to be a men- 
ace not only to the peace of the world, 
but to the very existence of free in- 
stitutions, religion, and public moral- 
ity. There is no pledge of honor, 
duty, or morality that can bind this 
people; they have identified them- 
selves utterly with the doctrine “Might 
is right” and “Necessity has no law”; 
“Deutschland tiber alles” is ingrained 
in the very fibre of their being. 

How then shall we deal with them 
when the day of settlement arrives? 
Not by putting our trust in any “scrap 
of paper,” most assuredly; and as a 
preliminary to the stern justice with 
which we hope to treat them, let us 
disabuse our minds once and for all 
of any washy sentiment that “they de- 
serve our sympathy.” Let us keep our 
sympathy for the Belgian people, and 
if there is any over, there will not be 
too much to go round when it is di- 
vided up between France and Russia, 
Servia and Great Britain. 

F. G. Stone. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The last that Priscilla saw of Polly 
was an hour later, when she met her 
on the kitchen stairs. Dinner was go- 
ing up then, and Polly was coming 
down, presumably for her possessions 
in a dressér drawer. Priscilla, feeling 


5 “The Treatment of English Prisoners of War.” 
By A. D. MacNeil. “Morning Post,’ September 14. 


helpless, with a loaded tray in her 
hands, half dreaded an onslaught. But 
she was allowed to pass unmolested. 
Neither girl spoke, and Priscillla 
averted her eyes. 

“I wonder where she’s gone?” she 
said to Blossom, when she came down. 

“She ‘as ‘er haunts,” said Blossom. 
“She’s always been very close about 
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’er outside life, friends as we were. I 
arsked her where to send letters, and 
she said nowhere. That’s funny. She’s 
afraid, that’s what it is. She'll go orf 
and leave no address, you'll see.” 

“How will she ever get a place 
again?” 

“P’r’aps she won’t want one. We got 
ourselves to think about anyways. 
How do ’e seem? Bust up, or taken it 
cheerful?” 

“He ate his soup,” said Priscilla, 
“and he looked at the fish and said it 
was greasy.” 

“He do notice, then. That’s a good 
sign. These tater chips are a bit 
greasy too. I’ll make a light omelette 
for a savory. ’E likes that, and we 
got to see ’im afterwards.” 

When Priscilla got downstairs again 
she knew that Polly must have de- 
parted, because, as she waited on Mr. 
Klosters, she heard a taxi summoned, 
and heard the slow tramp of feet 
coming downstairs with Polly’s heavy 
box. 

“I got a lot to talk to you about,” 
said Blossom, dishing up the omelette. 
“You never told me a word yet about 
what ’appened upstairs. Was Mrs. 
Clarence much put out?” 

“She didn’t tell me,” said Priscilla. 
“She just said, ‘Pack this and pack 
that.’ She’s taken a lot of her jewels.” 

“Polly’s gone.” 

“I heard her go.” 

“She never said good-bye—just 
flounced out with her nose in the air 
—you know ’er way.” 

“I’m glad I have seen the last ot 
her,” said Priscilla. 

It was a curious state of things in 
the house that night. Mrs. Clarence 
gone, Polly gone, and the two girls 
left, not knowing: yet whether they 
would be packed off next morning. 
Since lunch they had been torn from 
one excitement to the other, and they 
were still too wound-up to face their 
own to-morrow dispassionately. For 
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the moment they clung to each other; 
but it was a passing intimacy. If 
Priscilla gave her next place a thought 
at all, it was to hope for a return to 
respectability and order. She had 
never felt at ease for an hour in this 
household. 

The summons to Mr. Klosters’ pres- 
ence came at nine o’clock. Blossom 
had put on a clean apron in readiness 
for it, and had tucked away some 
wisps of her hair. The master of the 
house sat in his usual chair in the 
drawing-room. Near him stood a great 
jar of pink chrysanthemums Mrs. Clar- 
ence had arranged yesterday. In 
nearly every detail the room was un- 
changed. She had sent Priscilla to 
fetch a silver blotter, and one or two 
other personal possessions. But very 
little was gone. Mr. Klosters looked 
unchanged too, so far as the maids 
could see. Upset certainly, and no 
wonder, poor man! but all there as 
usual, and not softened by trouble as 
Blossom had expected. He handed 
them each a cheque. 

“Here are your wages up to date, a 
month in advance and a month’s 
board,” he said. “I’m not obliged to 
pay board, but I’ve done it. You can 
clear out to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” echoed Blossom, her 
jaw falling, as it did with surprise, 
and giving her a look of elemental 
stupidity. 

“Yes; why not?’ said Klosters. 

“It’s very sudden, sir.” 

Mr. Klosters looked at her. 

“That’s all,” he said. The next mo- 
ment they were both outside the door. 

“But wotever is ’e goin’ to do with 
the ’ouse and everythink in it?” wailed 


Blossom, when she recovered her 
senses. “Turnin’ us out like dogs. ’E 
ort to be ashamed of ’imself. We 


done no ’arm. And what abaht our 

charicters? You'll ’ave to go upstairs 

again, Priscilla, and arsk ’im that.” 
“Why me?” 
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“°F didn’t snap your ’ed off. Go on, 
there’s a dear. P's never goin’ to stay 
’ere without us, so where’s ’e goin’? 
Probably abroad, and everything ‘ere 
sold up. If so, where are we? If ’e 
carn’t speak for us, ’e must write. You 
tell im so, and don’t be put upon.” 

Not half liking her job, Priscilla 
went slowly upstairs, and listened out- 
side the drawing-room door for an in- 
stant before venturing in. She had 
read so often of a strong man’s grief, 
and the danger of intruding on it, but 
the only sound that reached her was of 
a poker violently breaking coal, and 
as she opened the door she saw Mr. 
Klosters with his back towards her, 
making up the fire. He had evidently 
been looking through Mrs. Clarence’s 
writing-table, for there were papers on 
the floor and a sheaf of letters now 


burning with a bright blaze. Priscilla 
shut the door gently behind her and 
went into the middle of the room, 
standing now near the rose-colored 
divan on which she had so often seen 


Mrs. Clarence. The sound of the door 
attracted Mr. Klosters’ attention, and 
he turned round impatiently. 

“What now?” he said, with a frown. 

“If you please, sir, where are Blos- 
som and I to apply for our charac- 
ters?” said Priscilla. The youth and 
modesty of her appearance seemed to 
give Mr. Klosters pause for a moment. 
He had been going to snarl at her, 
but did not, and considered her re- 
quest instead. 

“How did you come here?” he asked 
curtly. 

“Through Spiller, sir.” 

“Did you know she was a thief?” 

“Certainly not, sir.” Priscilla flushed 
indignantly, and drew herself up. 

“How long have these thefts been 
going on?” 

“What thefts, sir?” 

“Don’t ask a silly question like that, 
or I shall think you’re in it, and that 
fool of a cook too. You don’t look so 
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I suppose you 
a theft—of a 


imbecile as she does. 
know there has been 
bracelet?” 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Clarence came down 
after lunch and said so.” 

Mr. Klosters blinked and looked 
away from Priscilla. 

“Is that the only thing that has 
been stolen to your knowledge?” he 
said. 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“What was going on in the hall 
when I came home tonight?” 

“Spiller was trying to get hold of 
the letter Mrs. Clarence left for you.” 

Again the mention of Mrs. Clarénce’s 
name seemed to flick the raw in the 
man she had deserted. He moved un- 
easily. 

“Where’s the character you came 
here with?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Clarence took me without one 
—on Spiller’s recommendation,” said 
Priscilla unwillingly. 

“Can’t you get one from your last 
place? You look a decent sort of 
girl. How did you come to take up 
with such an one as Spiller—and come 
here—without a character?” 

The man looked at her shrewdly and 
not unkindly. Priscilla hesitated. 

“We live next door to the Spillers at 
home,” she said, after gathering her 
thoughts a little. “I’ve known Polly 
Spiller for years, in a sort of way.” 

“Where did you live last?” 

“With Mrs. Brinton, in Museum 
Square.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

It was bound to come, the question 
that was such a stumbling-block. Pris- 
cilla tried to tell her story so that it 
was truthful and yet not incriminating. 
But there are bad deeds you cannot 
live down or gloss over, although in 
your own opinion they are not actually 
as bad as many that never come to 
the surface at all. She had been 
caught trying on a gown that did not 
belong to her, and by this time she 
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was thoroughly ashamed of it. She 
knew it sounded dreadful. But she 
knew too that maidservants often try 
on their ladies’ things, but take care 
not to be caught. Blossom had torn 
a triangular slit in a new cashmire de 
soie tea-gown, because she would dance 
about in it, and hung on a nail in a 
wicker chair; but Mrs. Clarence never 
found out how the tear came, and she 
had it mended at some French place 
so that it could not be seen. 

“Here you are,” said Mr. Klosters. 

He had sat down at the writing- 
table and had written quickly and si- 
lently on two sheets of paper that he 
handed over to Priscilla. Once he had 
stopped to take his cigar out of his 
mouth and put the ash on a tray be- 
side him, but he had asked no ques- 
tions. Priscilla glanced at the paper 
on which she saw her namé, and found 
that it was a testimonial to her hon- 
esty and respectability. She thanked 
him and went down to Blossom. . The 
two maids read over what Mr. Klosters 


had written, and found that he had 
spoken very well of Priscilla and in- 


differently well of Blossom. 
“T’ll get a place with it,” she said. 
“A good, plain cook can always get a 


place in ’arf a mo’. You see me ap- 
plyin’! You’d say butter wouldn’t 
melt in my mouth, and as for ‘ard 
work, I’d sooner ’ave it than not. Of 
course if they mention washin’ I say 
I shouldn’t think of it, and I goes at 
once.” 

“But we can’t get places by to- 
morrow night, and where are we goin’ 
till we do?” said Priscilla, who could 
not take life as easily as Blossom did. 

“I can’t think why you don’t go and 
see those friends of yours in Museum 
Square,” said Blossom. “Your quarrel 
was upstairs, not in the kitchen.” 

Priscilla did not like to explain what 
Mrs. Enfield and Meadows would think 
of her if they knew she was living in 
Gardenia Street, the fellow-servant of 
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Polly Spiller and Blossom. She had 
come down in the world through her 
association with them. The problem 
was, how to rise again to better things. 

“I’ve a good mind to run round 
there this very minute,” she said. 

There were all the dinner things to 
wash, but even at ordinary times in 
Gardenia Street they were as often as 
not left for Mrs. Pouch next day. And 
to-night both the girls were too intent 
on their own fates and their own im- 
mediate future to care about the day’s 
work. “I got nowhere to go,” Pris- 
cilla’s thoughts were saying over and 
over again; but she did not let Blos- 
som know that. This troubled her. 
She wanted, if possible, to get away 
from Blossom and Gardenia Street. 

Shé went down the area steps to the 
back door in Museum Square, and 
when the new tweeny answered her 
knock she asked for Mrs. Enfield. For 
once she had a bit of luck, she said to 
herself. Mrs. Enfield was at home. 
She was shown into the hall, and 
found it warm and bright and tidy. 
Mrs. Enfield sat restfully by the fire 
knitting. The new tweeny seemed to 
be dressing a doll. There were no 
signs of an upstairs dinner about. 

“Well, Priscilla! So you’ve remem- 
bered us at last!” Mrs. Enfield said, 
kissing her. “Why ’ave you never 
been to see me before?” 

“Didn’t know if I should be wel- 
come,” said Priscilla, 

Mrs. Enfield looked at the new 
tweeny. 

“You take yourself and your sewing 
into the kitchen, my dear,” she said, 
not unkindly. “There’s a good fire 
there. I want this young lady to my- 
self for ’arf-an-hour.” 

“Right you are,” said the girl cheer- 
fully, and departed. 

“Take your ’at off,” said Mrs. En- 
field next. “You’re not in an ‘urry, I 
’ope, now you’ve come. The family is 
dining out to-night. Had your supper?” 
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“No,” said Priscilla; “but I can get 
some when I go back. I’d much rather 
talk to you. How’s Meadows?” 

“Same as ever. She'll be in soon. 
Do you have to be back by ten?” 

Priscilla shook her head. 

“Where did you get a place?” asked 
Mrs. Enfield. “Last I heard of you 
was when you were with the Sparks. 
Then Jane married suddenly, and I’ve 
not seen her since. She has written 
twice, but she did not mention you.” 

“She has given me up,” said Pris- 
cilla. 

“Why? What you done?” 

“I broke off with Ern Spark. I half 
wish I hadn’t. Mrs. Enfield, I got to 
turn out to-morrow, and I’ve nowhere 
to go. Can you tell me anywhere? I 
can pay. I got some money. But I 


want to be careful where I go.” 

Mrs. Enfield had to hear all about 
it, of course, and before Priscilla had 
finished her story Meadows returned 
and wanted to hear the beginning and 


end of it too. 

“You do have some bad luck,” she 
said. 

“But you're silly too, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Enfield. “You should never have 
gone to a place with that Polly Spiller. 
Anyone could see she was no good.” 

“Why don’t you write to Mr. 
Digby?” said Meadows. “He’s married 
now, and I believe he’d speak for you. 
He was very angry about the way you 
were sent off here. He as good as 
told me so. I believe he must have 
told Mrs. Brinton you spoke the truth. 
They turned very cool to Friiulein, and 
she left soon after you did.” 

“I don’t know Mr. Digby’s address,” 
said Priscilla, in a flutter at this news. 
“I suppose Mrs. Brinton wouldn't 
speak for me?” 

“T’ll get you Mr. Digby’s address,” 
said Meadows; “and you could go to 
my aunt till you get a place. She’d take 
you if I wrote her a line.” 

“I am glad I came to see you,” said 
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Priscilla.. “I been feeling very worried.” 

“You must get a quiet, respectable 
place now and retrieve your charac- 
ter,” said Mrs. Enfield. “You’vye man- 
aged badly so far. I expect you’ve got 
into fine ways in Gardenia Street too. 
A pity I can’t ‘ave you with me a 
bit again. That girl out there is a 
bit above herself. Thinks she knows 
all she’s got to learn. I ‘ave to be 
quite severe at times.” 

“I wish I could come back,” said 
Priscilla; and when she returned to 
Blossom and Gardenia Street she 
wished it more than ever. The gas 
was flaring in the kitchen there, the 
litter of greasy pans and dishes was 
untouched, Blossom was sitting on the 
knees of a friend she introduced as 
Mr. Atkins, and was smoking a cigar- 
ette. He had a tall glass of brandy 
and water beside him, and they both 
sipped at it by turns. Two other girls 
from another house in Gardenia Street 
were paying Blossom a visit, and one 
of them was amusing the others by 
dancing for them. Priscilla had seen 
her before. She was a girl who had 
tried to train for the ballet, but had 
not been good enough. She had 
learned, however, to dance a break- 
down, a jig and a hornpipe more or 
less clumsily, and she danced to an 
audience that was not critical. To- 
night she finished her dance with a 
split that brought her a roar of ap- 
plause. Even Blossom tried to hush 
it up. 

“We don’t want ’im down ’ere,” she 
reminded them. “Besides, it isn’t cor- 
rect. This is an ’ouse of trouble, dear 
friends. Quietly does it please.” 

There were roars of laughter then. 
The idea of Blossom wanting quiet or 
considering anyone upstairs! They 
paid bills upstairs. and got all the 
work they could out of you, and kicked 
you out when it suited them. That 
was all downstairs knew or cared. 

“You come and live with us, Blos- 
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som,” said the dancing girl. “We ‘ave 
rare fun every night. They’re gener- 
ally out, and if they ain’t we don’t 
trouble.” 

“They don’t want a cook, do they?” 
asked Blossom. 

“They'd want you if you’d come. 
‘The present one drinks so that it’s 
quite unpleasant for the kitchen. We’ll 
say she’s got to go, and you've got to 
come if you like. You'll suit us very 
well.” 

“Is there room for Priscilla too?” 
said Blossom. 

The girl bridled, hesitated, and took 
offence at the glance and gesture of 
repudiation with which Priscilla, who 
stood there looking on, responded to 


Blossom’s proposal. 
“T don’t think there is,” she said 





shortly. 
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“I’m going up to pack my clothes,” 
said Priscilla. ‘“Good-night, all.” 

“I only said it in the goodness of 
my ’eart,” Blossom explained later, 
when she came up to bed. “I thought 
you didn’t know where to go to-mor- 
row. Daisy says they’d take us both 
and be glad to, only she doesn’t fancy 
you there.” 

“I don’t fancy myself there,” said 
Priscilla. “You gave me very sensible 
advice, Blossom. I’m going in with 
my old lot again. I saw Mrs. Enfield 
and Meadows to-night, and they were 
nice to me. Why don’t you try a 
quiet house and give up this rowdy 
street and Daisy and Flo and the 
others?” 

“Because they suit me and a quiet 
’ouse wouldn’t. I’ve tried ’em,” said 
Blossom. 





vi. “MY PEOPLE.” 

Under this comprehensive title the 
schoolboy groups the whole of his rela- 
tives, of both sexes. 

“Are your people coming for Speech 
Day?” inquires Master Smith of Mas- 
ter Brown. 

“Yes, worse luck!” 

“It is a bore,” agrees Smith, “I 
wanted you to come and sit with me.” 

“Sorry!” says Brown, and the mat- 
ter ends. It never occurs to Brown to 
invite Smith to join the family party. 
Such a proceeding would be unheard 
of. A schoolboy with his “people” in 
tow neither expects nor desires the 
society of his friends. His father may 
be genial, his mother charming, his 
sister pretty; but in the jaundiced 
eyes of their youthful host they are 
nothing more or less than a gang of 
lepers—to be segregated from all com- 
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munication with the outer world; to 
be conveyed from one point to another 
as stealthily as possible; and above 
all, to be kept out of the way of 
masters. 

Later in life, say at the University, 
this diffidence disappears. A pretty 
sister becomes an asset; a pearl of 
price; a bait for luncheon parties and 
a trap for theatre tickets. Even a 
father, provided he does not wear a 
made-up tie or take off his hat to the 
Dons, is tolerated. But at school— 
never! Why? 

The reason is that it is almost im- 
possible to give one’s “people” their 
heads when on a visit to School with- 
out opening the way for breaches of 
etiquette and social outrages of the 
most deplorable kind. Left to them- 
selves, fathers are addicted to enter- 
ing into conversation with casual mas- 
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ters—especially masters who in the 
eyes of a boy are too magnificent to 
be approached or too despicable to be 
noticed. Mothers have been known to 
make unsolicited overtures to some 
School potentate—yea, even the Cap- 
tain of the Eleven—because he hap 
pens to have curly hair or be wearing 
a pretty blazer. Sisters.are capable 
of extending what the Lower School 
terms “the R.S.V.P. eye” to the mean- 
est and most insignificant fag. These 
solecisms shame Master Brown to his 
very soul. Consequently he keeps his 
relatives in relentlessly close order, 
herding them across the quadrangle 
under a running fire of admonition and 
reproof. 
“Yes, Dad, that’s the Head. Look 
the other way, or he'll notice you. 
. For goodness sake, Mum, don’t 
stop and talk to this fellow: he’s in 
the Boat. Who is that dear little boy 
with brown eyes? Great Scott, how 
should I know all the rotten little 
ticks in the Lower School? . . . Sis, 
what on earth did you go smiling and 
grinning at that chap for? He is a 
master. He took his hat offf Well, 
you must have begun it, that’s all! 
Think what an outsider he must con- 
sider you! . . What, Mum? Who 
are these two nice-looking boys sitting 
on that bench? Not soloud! They’re the 
Captain of the Eleven and the Secre- 
tary. Will I ask them to tea to amuse 
Dolly? Certainly, if you don’t mind 
my leaving the School for good to 
morrow morning! . This is the 
cricket-ground. No, you can’t go and 
sit in the shade under those trees: it 
is fearful side to go there. Stay about 
here. If you see any people you know, 
from Town or anywhere, you can talk 
to them; but whatever you do, don’t 
go making up to chaps. I'll find young 
Griffin for you if you like. ‘He'll be 
pretty sick; but he knows you in the 
holidays, so I suppose he has got to 
go through it. Sit here. Perhaps you 
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had better not speak to anybody while 
I’m away, whether you know them or 
not. Sis, remember about not making 
eyes at fellows. They don’t like that 
sort of thing from young girls: they’re 
different from your pals in Hyde 
Park; so hold yourself in. I'll be back 
in a minute.” 

Then he departs in search of the re- 
luctant Griffin. 

The only member of the Staff to 
whom a boy permits his “people” to 
address themselves is his House- 
master. Him he regards as inevitable; 
and consents gloomily to conduct his 
tainted band to a ceremonial tea in the 
House-master’s drawing-room. There 
he sits miserably upon the edge of a 
chair, masticating cake, and hoping 
against hope that the ceremony will 
end before his relatives have said or 
done something particularly disastrous. 

He is conscious, too, of a sad falling- 
off in his own demeanor. Ten minutes 
ago he was a miniature Grand Turk, 
patronizing his parents and ruffling it 
over his sister. Now he is a rather 
grubby little hobbledehoy, conscious of 
large feet and red hands, mumbling 
“Yes, sir,” and “No, sir,” to a man 
whom he has been accustomed to repre- 
sent to his family as being wax in his 
hands and a worm in his presence. 

An observant philosopher once 
pointed out that in every man there 
are embedded three men: first, the 
man as he appears to himself; second, 
the man as he appears to others; third, 
the man as he really is. This classifi- 
cation of points of view is particularly 
applicable to the scholastic world. 
Listen, for instance, to Master Smith, 
describing to an admiring circle of 
sisters and young brothers a scene 
from school life as it is lived in the 
Junior Remove. 

“Is the work dificult? Bless you, 
we don’t do any work: we just rot 
Duck-face. We simply rag his soul out. 
What do we do to him? Oh, all sorts 
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of things. What sort? Well, the other 
day he started up his usual song about 
the necessity of absolute attention and 
concentration—great word for Duck- 
face, concentration—and gave me an 
impot for not keeping my eyes fixed 
on him all the time he was jawing. I 
explained to him that anybody who at- 
tempted such a feat would drop down 
dead in five minutes. How dare I say 
such a thing toa master? Well, I didn’t 
say it in so many words, but he knew 
what I meant all right. He got pretty 
red. After that I tipped the wink 
to the other chaps, and we all stared 
at him till he simply sweated. Oh, 
we give him a rotten time!” 

Mr. Duckworth’s version of the in- 
cident, in the Common Room, ran 
something like this. 

“What’s that, Allnutt? How is 
young Smith getting on? Let me see 
—Smith? Oh, that youth! I remember 
him now. Well, he strikes me as being 
not far removed from the idiot type, 
but he is perfectly harmless. I don’t 
expect ever to teach him anything, of 
course, but he gives no trouble. He 
is quite incapable of concentrating his 
thoughts on anything for more than 
five minutes without constant ginger 
from me. I had to drop rather heavily 
upon him this morning, and the results 
were most satisfactory. He was atten- 
tive for quite half an hour. But he’s 
a dull customer.” 

What really happened was this. Mr. 
Duckworth, who was a moderate dis- 
ciplinarian and an extremely uninspir- 
ing teacher, had occasion to set Master 
Smith fifty lines for inattention. 
Master Smith, glaring reséntfully and 
muttering muffled imprecations—symp- 
toms of displeasure which Mr. Duck- 
worth, who was a man of peace at any 
price, studiously ignored—remained 
comparatively attentive for the rest of 
the hour and ultimately showed up the 
lines. 

All this time we have left our young 


friend Master Brown sitting upon the 
edge of a chair in his House-master’s 
drawing-room, glaring defiantly at 
every one and wondering what awful 
thing his “people” are saying now. 

Occasionally scraps of conversation 
reach his ears. (He is sitting over 
by the window with his sister.) His 
mother is doing most of the talking. 
The heads of her discourse appear in 
the main to be two—the proper texture 
of her son’s undergarments and the 
state of his soul. The House-master, 
when he gets a chance, replies sooth- 
ingly. The Matron shall be instructed 
to see that nothing is discarded prema- 
turely during the treacherous early 
summer: he himself will take steps to 
have Reggie—the boy biushes hotly at 
the sound of his Christian name on 
alien lips—prepared for confirmation 
with the next batch of candidates. 

Occasionally his father joins in. 

“I expect we can safely leave that 
question to Mr. Allnutt’s discretion, 
Mary,” he observes drily. “After all, 
Reggie is not the only boy in the 
House.” 

“No, I am sure he is not,” concedes 
Mrs. Brown. “But I know you won’t 
object to hear the mother’s point of 
view, will you, Mr. Allnut?” 

“I fancy Mr. Allnutt has heard the 
mother’s point of view once or twice 
before,” interpolates Mr. Brown, with 
a sympathetic smile in the direction of 
the House-master. 

“Now, John,” says Mrs. Brown play- 
fully, “don’t interfere! Mr. Allnutt and 
I understand one another perfectly, 
don’t we, Mr. Allnutt?” She takes up 
her parable again with renewed zest. 
“You see, Mr. Allnutt, what I mean 
is, you are a bachelor. You have never 
had any young people to bring up, so 
naturally you can’t quite appreciate, as 
I can——” 

Mr. Alinutt, who has brought up 
about fifty “young people” per annum 
for fifteen years, smiles wanly, and 
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bows to the storm. Master Brown, al- 
most at the limit of human endurance, 
glances despairingly at his sister. That 
tactful young person grasps the situa- 
tion and endeavors to divert the con- 
versation. 

“What pretty cups those are on that 
shelf,” she says in a clear voice to her 
brother. “Are they Mr. Allnutt’s 
prizes?” 

“Yes,” replies Master Brown, with a 
sidelong glance towards his House- 
master. But that much-enduring man 
takes no notice: his attention is still 
fully occupied by Mrs. Brown, whom 
he now darkly suspects of having a 
suitable bride for him concealed some- 
where in her peroration. 

Master Brown and his sister rise to 
inspect the collection of trophies more 
closely. 

“What a lot he has got,” says Miss 
Brown, in an under-tone now. “Was 
he a great athlete?” 


“He thinks he was. When he gets 


in a bait over anything it is always a 
sound plan to get him to talk about 


one of these rotten things. I once 
got off a tanning by asking him how 
many times he had been Head of the 
River. As a matter of fact, most of 
these are prizes for chess, or tri- 
cycling, or something like that.” 

So the joyous libel proceeds. Master 
Reggie is beginning to cheer up a little. 

“What is that silver bowl for?” in- 
quires his sister. 

“Ah, it takes him about half an hour 
to tell you about that. They won the 
race by two feet in record time, and 
he was in a dead faint for a week 
afterwards. As a matter of fact, 
Bailey tertius, whose governor was up 
at Oxford with the old Filbert”—ety- 
mologists will have no difficulty in 
tracing this synonym to its source— 
“says that he saw the race, and that 
Filbert caught a crab and lost his 
oar about five yards from the start 
and was a passenger all the way. The 
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men on the bank yelled to him to jump 
out, but he was in too big a funk of 
being drowned, and wouldn't. Of 
course he doesn’t know we know!” 

And yet, in Reggie Brown’s last half- 
term report we find the words :— 

A well-meaning but somewhat stolid 
and unimaginative boy. 


a. 

But “people” do not visit the School 
solely for the purpose of bringing so0- 
cial disaster upon their offspring. Their 
first visit, at any rate, is of a very 
different nature. On this occasion 
they come in the capacity of what 
Headmasters call “prospective parents” 
—-that is, parents who propose to in- 
spect the School with a view to enter- 
ing a boy—and as such are treated 
with the deference due to imperfectly 
hooked fish. 

The prospective parent varies consid- 
ably. Sometimes he is an old member 
of the School, and his visit is a purely 
perfunctory matter. He knows every 
inch of the place. He lunches with 
the Head, has a talk about old times, 
and mentions with proper pride that 
yet another of his boys is now of an 
age to take up his nomination for his 
father’s old House. 

Then comes another type—the youth- 
ful parent. Usually he brings his wife 
with him. He is barely forty, and has 
not been near a school since he left 
his own twenty years ago. His wife 
is pretty, and not thirty-five. Both feel 
horribly juvenile in the presence of 
the Head. They listen deferentially to 
the great man’s pontifical observations 
upon the requirements of modern edu- 
cation, and answer his queries as to 
their first-born’s age and attainments 
with trembling exactitude. 

“I think we shall be able to lick him 
into shape,” concludes the Head, with 
gracious jocularity. It is mere child’s 
play to him, handling parents of this 
type. 
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Then the male bird plucks up cour- 
age, and timidly asks a leading ques- 
tion. The Head smiles. 

“Ah!” he remarks, “Now you are 
laying an invidious task upon me. 
Who am I, to discriminate between my 
colleagues’ Houses?” 

The young parents apologize pre- 
cipitately, but the Head says there is 
no need. In fact, he goes so far as to 
recommend a House—in strict conti- 
dence. 

“Between ourselves,” he says, “I 
consider that the man here at the pres- 
ent moment is Mr. Rotterson. Send 
your boy to bim. I believe he has a 
vacancy for next term, but you had 
better see him at once. I will give 
you a note for him now. There you 
are! Good morning!” 

Off hurry the anxious pair. 
telephone outstrips them. 

“Is that you, Rotterson?”’ says the 
Head. “I have just despatched a 
brace of parents te you. Impress 
them! There are prospects of more 
to-morrow, so with any luck we ought 
to be able to pull up your numbers to 
a decent level after all.” 

“Thank you very much,” 
meek voice at the other end. 

Then there is the bluff, hearty par- 
ent—the man who knows exactly what 
he wants, and does not hesitate to 
say so. 

“IT don’t want the boy taught any 
new-fangled nonsense,” he explains 
courteously. “Just a good sound edu- 
cation, without frills! The boy will 
have to earn his own living after- 
wards, and I want you to teach him 
something which will enable him to do 
so. Don’t go filling him up with Latin 
and Greek: give him something which 
will be useful. I know you pedagogues 
stick obstinately to what you call a 
good general grounding; but, if I may 
say so, you ought to specialize a bit 
more. You’re too shy of specializa- 
tion, you know. But J say: Find out 


But the 


Says a 
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what each boy in your school requires 
for his future career, and teach him 
that!” 

A Headmaster once replied to a par- 
ent of this description— 

“Unfortunately, sir, the fees of this 
school and the numbers of its Staff 
are calculated upon a table @hite 
basis. If you want to have your son 
educated @ la carte, you must get a pri- 
vate tutor for him. Good morning.” 

Then there is the Utterly Impossible 
parent. He is utterly impossible for 
one of two reasons—either because he 
is a born faddist, or because he has 
relieved Providence of a grave respon- 
sibility by labelling himself “A Self- 
Made Man, and Proud of It!” 

The faddist is the sort of person who 
absorbs Blue-Books without digesting 
them, and sits upon every available 
Board without growing any wiser, and 
cherishes theories of his own about 
non-competitive examinations, and cell- 
ular underclothing, and the use of 
graphs, and, generally speaking, about 
every subject on which there is no 
particular reason why the layman 
should hold any opinions at all. Such 
a creature harries the scholastic pro- 
fession into premature senility. Him 
the Head always handles in the same 
fashion. He delivers him over at the 
first opportunity to a House-master, 
and the House-master promptly takes 
him out on to the cricket-field and, 
having introduced him to the greatest 
bore upon the Staff, leaves the pair 
together to suffer the fate of the Kil- 
kenny cats. 

The other sort of Utterly Impossi- 
ble is not so easily scotched. The ordi- 
nary snubs of polite society are not 
for him. He is a plain man, he men- 
tions, and likes to put things on a busi- 
ness footing. Putting things on a 
business footing seems to necessitate 
—no one knows why—a recital of the 
plain man’s early struggles, together 
with a résumé of his present bank- 








balance and directorships, Not infre- 
quently he brings his son with him, 
and having deposited that shrinking 
youth on a chair under the eyes both 
of the Head and himself, proceeds to 
run over his points with enormous 
gusto and unparental impartiality. 

“There he is!” he bellows. “Now 
you’ve got him! Ram it into him! 
Learn him to be a scholar, and I'll 
pay any bill you like to send in. I’ve 
got the dibs. He’s not a bad lad, as 
lads go, but he wants his jacket dusted 
now and then. My father dusted mine 
regular every Saturday night for fif- 
teen year, and it made me the man I 
am. I’m worth——” 

A condensed Budget follows. 
the harangue is resumed. 

“So don’t spare the rod—that’s what 
I say. Learn him all that a scholar 
ought to be learned. If he wants 
books, get them, and put them down 
to me. I can pay for them. And at 
the end of the year, if he gets plucked 
in his examinations, you send him 
home to me, and I'll bile him!’ 

The plain man breaks off, and glares 
with ferocious affection upon his off- 
spring. All this while the shrewd 
Head has been observing the boy’s de- 
meanor; and if he decides that the 
engaging exuberance of his papa has 
not been inherited to an ineradicable 
extent, he accepts the cowering youth 
and does his best for him. As a rule 
he is justified in his judgment. 

Lastly, comes a novel and quite in- 
explicable variant of the species. It 
owes its existence entirely to journal- 
istic enterprise. 

Little Tommy Snooks, we will say, 
arrives home one afternoon in a taxi 
in the middle of term, and an- 


Then 


nounces briefly but apprehensively to 
his parents that he has been “sacked.” 
He is accompanied or preceded by a 
letter from his Headmaster, expressing 
genuine sorrow for the occurrence, but 
adding that though it has been found 
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necessary for the sake of discipline to 
remove Master Thomas from _ the 
School, his offence has not been such 
as to involve any moral stigma. Little 
Tommy’s parents, justly incensed that 
their offspring should have been ex- 
pelled from School without incurring 
any moral stigma, write demanding in- 
stant reparation. The Headmaster in 
his reply states that Thomas has been 
expelled because he has broken a cer- 
tain rule, the penalty for breaking 
which happens to be—and is known to 
be—expulsion. Voila tout. In other 
words, Thomas has been expelled, not 
for smoking or drinking or breaking 
bounds (or whatever he may happen 
to have done), but for deliberately and 
wantonly flying in the face of the Law 
which prohibits these misdemeanors. 
Either Tommy must go, or the Law be 
rendered futile and ridiculous. 

This paltry and frivolous attempt to 
evade the real point at issue—which 
appears to be that many people, in- 
cluding Tommy’s parents and the Head- 
master himself, smoke, drink, and go 
out after dark and are none the worse 
—is treated with the severity which it 
deserves. A letter is despatched, con- 
signing the Headmaster to scholastic 
perdition. The Headmaster briefly 
acknowledges receipt, and suggests 
that the correspondence should now 
cease. 

So far the campaign has followed 
well-defined and perfectly natural 
lines, for a parent is seldom disposed 
to take his boy’s expulsion “lying 
down.” But at this point the new- 
style parent breaks right away from 
tradition—kicks over the traces, in 
fact. Despatching that slightly dazed 
but on the whole deeply gratified in- 
fant martyr, Master Tommy, to salve 
outraged nature at an adjacent Pic- 
ture Palace, the parent sits down at 
his (or her) desk and unmasks the 
whole dastardly conspiracy to a half- 
penny newspaper of wide circulation. 
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“TI do this,” he explains, “not from any 
feeling of animosity towards the 
Headmaster of the School, but in order 
to clear my son’s good name and fair 
fame in the eyes of the world.” (This 
is interesting and valuable news to the 
world, which has not previously heard 
of Tommy Snooks.) The astute edi- 
tor of the halfpenny paper, with a 
paternal smile upon his features and 
his tongue in his cheek, publishes the 
letter in a conspicuous position—if 
things in the football and political 
world happen to be particularly dull, 
he sometimes finds room for Tommy’s 
photograph too—and invites general 
correspondence on the subject. 

Few parents can resist such an op- 
portunity; and for several weeks the 
editor is supplied free gratis, with a 
column of diversified but eminently 
saleable matter. The beauty of a con- 
troversy of this kind is that you can 
dilate upon almost any subject on 
earth without being pulled up for ir 
relevance. Parents take full advan- 
tage of this license. Some contribute 
interesting legends of their children’s 
infancy. Others plunge into a debate 
upon punishment in general; and the 
old battle of cane, birch, slipper, im- 
position, detention, and moral suasion 
is fought over again. This leads to a 
discussion as to whether public schools 
shall or shall not be abolished—by 
whom, is not stated. Presently the 
national reserve of retired colonels is 
mobilized, and fiery old gentlemen 
write from Cheltenham to say that in 
their young days boys were boys and 
not mollycoddles. Old friends like 
Materfamilias, Pro Bono Publico, and 
Quis Custodiet Custodes rush into the 
fray with joyous whoops. There is 
quite a riot of pseudonyms: the only 
person who gives his proper name 
(and address) is the headmaster of a 
small preparatory school, who con- 


tributes a copy of his prospectus, skil- 
fully disguised as a treatise on “How 
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to Preserve Home Influences at 
School.” : 

But the boom is short-lived. Pres- 
ently a crises arises in some other de- 
partment of our national life. Some- 
thing cataclysmal happens to the 
House of Commons, or the Hippo- 
drome, or Tottenham Hotspur. Public 
attention is diverted; the corre- 
spondence is closed with cruel abrupt- 
ness; and little Tommy Snooks is 
summoned from the Picture Palace, 
and sent to another school or provided 
with a private tutor. Still, his good 
name and fair fame are now vindicated 
in the eyes of the world. 

But it is not altogether surprising 
that the great Temple should once have 
observed— 

“Boys are always reasonable; 
ters sometimes; parents never!” 


1m. 

Correspondence between school and 
home is conducted upon certain well- 
defined lines. A boy writes home every 
Sunday: his family may write to him 
when they please and as often as they 
please. But—they must never send 
post-cards, 

Post-cards in public schools are com- 
mon property. Many a new boy’s 
promising young life has been over- 
clouded at the very outset by the ar- 
rival of some such maternal indiscre- 
tion as this— 


Dearest Artie,—I am sending you 
some nice new vests for the colder 
months. Mind you put them on, but 
ask the Matron to air them first. The 
girls send their love, and Baby sends 
you a kiss,—your affec. 

Mother. 

“Dearest Artie” usually comes into 
possession of this missive after it has 
been passed from hand to hand, with 
many joyous comments, the whole 
length of the Lower School breakfast- 
table. He may not hear the last of 
the vests and Baby for months. 
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As for writing home, a certain elas- 
ticity of method is essential. In ad- 
dressing one’s father, it is advisable to 
confine oneself chiefly to the topic of 
one’s studies. -Money should not be 
asked for, but references to the Class- 
ics may be introduced with advantage, 
and perhaps a fair copy of one’s tast 
Latin prose enclosed. The father will 
not be able to understand, or even 
read it; but this will not prevent him 
from imagining that he could have 
‘done so thirty years ago; and his 


heart will glow with the reminiscent 
enthusiasm of the retired scholar. 
Mothers may be addressed with 
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more freedom. Small financial worries 
may be communicated, and it is a good 
plan to dwell resignedly but steadily 
upon the insufficiency of the food sup- 
plied by the School authorities. Health 
topics may be discussed, especially in 
so far as they touch upon the question 
of extra diet. 

Sisters appreciate School gossip and 
small-talk of any kind. 

Young brothers may be impressed 
with dare-devil tales of masters put to 
rout and prefects “ragged” to death. 

The appended dossier furnishes a 
fairly comprehensive specimen of the 
art. It is entitled— 


THE BIRTHDAY. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO MASTER E. BUMPLEIGH, Mr. KILLICK’s HovsgE, 
GRANDWICH SCHOOL. 


No. L. 
Messrs. Bumpleigh & Sitwell, Ltd., 
22006 Cornhill. 
Telegrams: “Bumpsit, London.” 
Nov. 6, 19—. 

My Dear Egbert,—Your mother in- 
forms me that to-morrow, the 7th inst., 
is your fifteenth birthday. I therefore 
take this opportunity of combining my 
customary greetings with a few ob- 
servations on your half-term report, 
which has just reached me. It is a 
most deplorable document. With the 
exception of your health (which is de- 
scribed as “excellent”’), and your 
violin-playing (which I note is “most 
energetic”), I can find no cause for 
congratulation or even satisfaction in 
your record for the past half-term. In- 
deed, were it not for the existence of 
the deep-seated conspiracy (of which 
you have so frequently and so ear- 
nestly warned me) among the masters 
at your school, to deprive you of your 
just marks and so prevent you from 
taking your rightful place at the head 
of the form, I should almost suspect 
you of idling. 

I enclose ten shillings as a birthday 


gift. If you could contrive during the 
next half-term to overcome the unfor- 
tunate prejudice with which the 
Grandwich Staff appears to be inspired 
against you, I might see my way to 
doing something rather more handsome 
at Christmas.—Your affectionate father, 
John Henry Bumpleigh. 
( Reply.) 
Nov. 7. 

My Dear Father,—Thanks awfully 
for the ten bob. Yes, it is most de- 
plorable as you say about my report. 
I feel it very much. It is a rum thing 
that I should have come out bottom, 
for I have been working fearfully hard 
lately. I expect a mistake has been 
made in adding up the marks. You 
see, they are all sent in to the form- 
master at half-term, and he, being a 
classical man, naturelly can’t do mathe- 
matics a bit, so he adds up the marks 
all anyhow, and practically anybody 
comes out top. It is very dishartening. 
I think it would be better if I went 
on the Modern Side next term. The 
masters there are just as ignerant and 
unfair as on the classical, but not be- 
ing classical men they do know some- 
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thing about adding up marks. So if 
I went I might get justice done me. I 
must now stop, as I have several hours 
more prep. to do, and I want to go 
and ask Mr. Killick for leave to work 
on after bed-time.—Your affec. son, 

E. Bumpleigh. 


No. II. 
The Limes, 
Wallow-in-the-Weald, Surrey, 
Monday. 

My Dearest Boy,—Very many happy 
returns of your birthday. The others 
(Genealogical Tree omitted here)... 
send their best love. 

I fear your father is not quite 
pleased with your half-term report. It 
seems a pity you cannot get higher up 
in your form, but I am sure you ?ry, 
my boy. I don’t think father makes 
quite enough allowance for your health. 
With your weak digestion, long hours 
of sedentary work must be very trying 
at times. Ask the matron... (one 
page omitted). I enclose ten shillings, 
and will send you the almond cake and 
potted lobster you ask for.—yYour af- 
fectionate mother, 

Martha Bumpleigh. 

(Reply.) 

November 7. 

Dear Mum,—Thanks ever so much 
for the ten bob, also the lobster and 
cake, which are Al. Yes, the pater 
wrote me about my report—rather a 
harsh letter, I thought. Still, we must 
make allowances for him. When he 
was young education was a very sim- 
ple matter. Now it is the limit. My 
digestion is all right, thanks, but my 
head aches terribly towards the end 
of a long day of seven or eight hours’ 
work. Don’t mention this to the pater, 
as it might worry him. I shall work 


on to the end, but if the strain gets too 
much it might be a sound plan for me 
to go on the Modern Side next term. 
You might mention this casually to the 
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pater. I must stop now, as the prayer- 


bell is ringing.—Your affec. son, 
E. Bumpleigh. 


No. III. 
The Limes, 
Wallow-in-the-Weald, Surrey, 
Aujourd hui, 


Dear Eggie,—Many happy returns. I 
have spent all my dress allowance, so 
I can’t do much in the way of a pres- 
ent, I’m afraid; but I send a P.O. for, 
2/6. You got a pretty bad half-term 
report, my dear. Breakfast that morn- 
ing was a cheery meal. I got hold of 
it afterwards and read it, and cer- 
tainly you seem to have been getting 
into hot water all round. By the way, 
I see you have got some new masters 
at Grandwich, judging by the initials 
on your report. I know “V. K.” and 
“O. P. H.”: they are Killick and 
Higginson, aren’t they? But who are 
“A. C. N.” and “M. P. G.”?—yYour af- 
fec. sister, 

Barbara. 


(Reply.) 
Nov. 7. 


Dear Babs,—Thanks ever so much 
for the 2 /6. It is most welcome, as 
the pater only sent ten bob, being 
shirty about my report; and the 
mater another. Still, I haven’t heard 
from Aunt Deborah yet: she usually 
comes down hansom on my birthday. 
The new masters you mean are A. C. 
Newton and M. P. Gainford. I don’t 
think either of them would take very 
kindly to you. Newton is an Interna- 
tional, so he won’t have much use for 
girls. Gainford is rather a snipe, and 
has been married for years and years. 
But I’ll tell you if any more new ones 
come. I am making a last effort to 
get on to the Mods. next term—about 
fed up with MHiggie—yYour affec. 
brother, 

E. Bumpleigh. 














No. IV. 
The School House, 
Oakshott School, Bucks, 
Monday. 

Dear Eggster,—Well, old sport, how 
goes it? Just remembered it is your 
birthday, so send you 9d. in stamps— 
all I have but 2d. How is your mangy 
school? Wait till our XV. plays you 
on the 18th! What ho!—Your affec. 
brother, 

J. Bumpleigh. 

Just had a letter from the pater about 
my half-term report. He seems in a 
fairly rotten state. 

( Reply.) 

Nov. 7. 

Dear Moppy,—Thanks awfully for 
the 9d. I am about broke, owing to 
my half-term report coinsiding with 
my birthday. Putrid luck, I call it. 
Still, Aunt Deborah hasn’t weighed in 
yet. All right, send along your bandy- 
legged XV., and we will return them 
to you knock-kneed. I must stop now, 
as we are going to rag a man’s study 
for wearing a dicky.—Your affec. 


brother, 
E. Bumpleigh. 


No. V. 
The Laburnums, Surbiton, 
Monday, Nov. 6th. 

My Dear Nephew,—Another year has 
gone by, and once more I am reminded 
that my little godson is growing up to 
man’s estate. Your fifteenth birthday! 
And I remember when you were only 
—(Here Master Egbert skips three 
sheets and comes to the last page of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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the letter). . . . I am sending you a 
birthday present—something of greater 
value than usual. It is a handsome 
and costly edition of Forty Years of 
Missionary Endeavor in Eastern Poly- 
nesia, recently published. The author 
has actually signed his name upon the 
fiy-leaf for you. Think of that! The 
illustrations are by an Associate of the 
Royal Academy. I hope you are well, 
and pursuing your studies diligently.— 
Your affectionate aunt, 
Deborah Sitwell. 





( Reply.) 
Nov, 7. 

Dear Aunt Deborah,—Thank you 
very much for so kindly remembering 
my birthday. The book has just ar- 
rived, and 1 shall always look upon it 
as one of my most valued possessions. 
I will read it constantly—whenever I 
have time, in fact; but really after 
being in school hard at work for ten 
or twelve hours a day, one is more 
inclined for bed than books, even one 
on such an absorbing subject as this. 
I am much interested in Missionary 
Endeavors, and help them in every 
way I can. We are having a sermon 
on the subject next Sunday. There is 
to be a collection, and I intend to 
make a_ special effort.—Your affec. 
nephew, 

E. Bumpleigh. 

Extract from the Catalogue of the 
Killickite House Library, Grandwich 
School: Forty Years of Missionary 
Endeavor in Eastern Polynesia, Pre- 
sented by E. Bumpleigh, Nov. 8. 








I. 
A well-marked division of comedy is 
that which is generally called the 
Comedy of Manners, of which the best 


* The Living Age, Aug. 8, 1914. 
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representatives for our purpose are the 
Restoration dramatists. We need only 
be concerned with two of these— 
Wycherley and Congreve. A predecessor 
of Wycherley’s—Etherege—and two 
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successors—Vanbrugh and Farquhar— 
‘need not occupy us, because there can 
be no manner of doubt that the two 
principal dramatists—the one who by 
his contemporaries was called “manly 
Wycherley,” and the other “friendly 
Congreve, unreproachful man’—repre- 
sented the culmination of the period, 
and are therefore best fitted for our 
study. 

Criticism has always been busy over 
these Restoration dramatists. The one 
thing which is absolutely certain is 
that they wrote, not so much a comedy 
of incidents, or even intrigue, still less 
that they wrote a comedy of character, 
but that with conscious art they de- 
voted themselves, and with no small 
success, to a Comedy of Manners. Per- 
haps it is unnecessary to say what this 
involves. It means that both Wycher- 
ley and Congreve were occupied with 
the life of their times, as a pageant, 
as a show, a panorama which should 
exhibit the various foibles and fash- 
ions of society, which should give a 
picture, including peccadillos, failings, 
sins, as well as occasional merits, and 
never be concerned with any deeper 
implications which men of a different 
order of intellect might find interesting 
in the condition of society. What does 
this resolute adherence to a Comedy 
of Manners signify? It indicates, 
clearly enough, that the authors did 
not intend ostensibly to be critics. 
They may be betrayed into occasional 
satire and irony, but they are not in- 
spired as a rule by a lofty moral in- 
dignation. Indeed, morality as such 
was not their job. It is quite true 
that Wycherley sometimes, as in his 
The Plain Dealer, seems to show a cer- 
tain moral bitterness of his own, as 
though he almost hated the characters 
whom he was portraying. “But that is 
by no means the general attitude. As 
a rule, if we take any of the plays 
of these men, Love in a Wood, The 
Country Wife, The Gentleman Danc- 
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ing- Master, The Old Bachelor, The 
Double Dealer, The Way of the World, 
it is tolerably clear that all that the 
authors intend to do is to present the 
gentlemen and ladies of their time 
with a mirror in which they can see 
some of their worst follies reflected. 
Lest the picture should be surcharged 
with black, the various dramatis per- 
sone are shown to possess a witty 
epigrammatic style; sometimes it is 
affected, or false wit, sometimes it is 
real wit. But anyway there is a su- 
perficial brilliance, the sort of bril- 
liance that would belong to a highly 
civilized social state which cares more 
for verbal felicity and the clever con- 
duct of an agreeable conversation, the 
turn of a phrase, the ingenuity of a 
repartee, than anything else in the 
world. Thus Mirabell and Mrs. Mil- 
lamant in The Way of the World are 
the ripe flower of Restoration comedy, 
as brilliant in their way as Benedick 
and Beatrice in Shakespeare’s comedy. 

We have said that criticism has been 
very much concerned with the Res- 
toration dramatists. The most tremen- 
dous condemnation was passed by 
Jeremy Collier, an extremely formida- 
ble attack, which probably had a last- 
ing influence on the fortunes of the 
English stage. For if we ask why 
Puritanism took up arms against the 
drama, the answer must inevitably be 
that the Restoration dramatists out- 
raged the feelings of society, or, at 
all events, a large and respectable por- 
tion of society, and that Jeremy Col- 
lier, running atilt against the license 
and indecency of the stage, was to a 
considerable extent justified by the 
sympathy of honest men. The attitude 
of critical condemnation is to be found 
also in Steele, Addison, Macaulay, 
Thackeray, and even Meredith. The 
defence of the Restoration dramatists 
was undertaken by Leigh Hunt, by 
Charles Lamb, and Hazlitt. Naturally, 
too, the dramatists themselves had 




















something to say. Wycherley wrote an 
answer to Jeremy Collier, and Con- 
greve made some observations in 
answer to his critics in his essay on 
“Humor.” In quite modern days you 
will find an extremely clever and in- 
genious apologist in Mr. John Palmer, 
who has written a valuable history on 
the Comedy of Manners.’ 

Inasmuch as Lamb is perhaps the 
best of the apologists, it is as well to 
remind ourselves of what he actually 
said. Here is a significant passage :-— 

“I confess for myself,” says Elia, 
“that (with no great delinquencies to 
answer for) I am glad for a reason to 
take an airing beyond the diocese of 
the strict conscience, not to live always 
in the precincts of the law courts, but, 
now and then, for a dreamwhile or 
so, to imagine a world with no med- 
dling restrictions, to get into recesses 
whither the hunter cannot follow me— 
*‘ . . . Secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

While yet there was no fear of Jove.’ 
I come back to my cage and my re- 
straint the fresher and more healthy 
for it. I wear my shackles more con- 
tentedly for having respired the 
breath of an imaginary freedom. I do 
not know how it is with others, but 1 
feel the better always for the perusal 
of one of Congreve’s—nay, why should 
I not add even of Wycherley’s—come- 
dies. I am the gayer at least for it, 
and I could never connect those sports 
of a witty fancy in any shape with 
any result to be drawn from them to 
imitation in real life. They are a 
world of themselves, almost as much 
as fairyland. The Fainalls and the 
Mirabells, the Dorimants and the Lady 
Touchwoods, in their own sphere do 
not offend my moral sense; in fact, 
they do not appeal to it at all. They 
Seem engaged in their proper element. 
They break through no laws of con- 


1 “The Comedy of Manners,” by John Pal 
(G. Bell and son.) A * 
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scientious restraints. They know of 
none. They have got out of Christen- 
dom into the land of—what shall I call 
it?—of cuckoldry—the Utopia of gal- 
lantry, where pleasure is duty, and the 
manners perfect freedom. . . . We 
are not to judge them by our images. 
No reyerend institutions are insulted 
by their proceedings—for they have 
none among them. No peace of fami- 
lies is violated—for no family ties ex- 
ist among them. No purity of the 
marriage-bed is stained—for none is 
supposed to have a being. No deep 
affections are disquieted, no holy wed- 
lock bonds snapped asunder—for af- 
fection’s depth and wedded faith are 
not of that soil. There is neither 
right nor wrong—gratitude or its op- 
posite—claim or duty—paternity or 
sonship.” A brilliant defence, truly, 
to which we shall return presently. 
As happens in most controversies, 
the attacking and the defending party 
are not answering one another so 
much as developing their own respec- 
tive standpoints. What is it that 
Jeremy Collier assumes? He takes it 
for granted that the office of comedy 
is to do men good, by showing the 
ruinous character of vice and the sav- 
ing grace of goodness. Oddly enough, 
Wycherley accepted this standpoint. 
He even went so far as to maintain 


that a pure woman could keep his 


comedies side by side with her Bible. 
But if one begins with the principle 
that the office of the dramatist is prac- 
tically that of the moralist, then there 
can be no reasonable doubt that all 
these men—Etherege, Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar—la- 
mentably fail in their task. If we 
talk like ordinary men of the world, 
and use words in their conventional 
sense, all these comedies, without ex- 
ception, are full of indecencies, es- 
pecially, perhaps, The Country Wife of 
Wycherley. The men are rakes, and 
successful rakes; they boast of their 
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conquests; the women are willing ac- 
complices, they exist to be wooed and 
won. But, of course, the real question 
is whether a dramatist, as such, ought 
ever to be a moralist, or, to bring 
the matter to a more definite point, 
whether a writer of a Comedy of Man- 
ners is ever concerned, or ever should 
be concerned, with the moral implica- 
tions involved in the action of his 
characters. Clearly, a great painter 
has every right to paint a distorted 
and ugly face, if it happens to be true, 
‘and a literary man may describe a 
scene full of ugly things, or depict a 
period in which the standard of living 
is deplorably low. And in precisely the 
same fashion the writer of a comedy 
may show his personages guided by 
disreputable motives if he is sincerely 
trying to give us a veracious tableau 
of the times. There is one quality, 
however, that we require, and that is 
an absolute sincerity. When a man 
draws what he sees around him with 
sincerity of this kind, we may dislike 
the result, we may call him all man- 
ner of injurious names for being in- 
terested in wrong things, but he may 
quite well remain an artist, because 
the moral point of view is never ob- 
trusively before his eyes. In the long 
run, too, it will be found that sincerity 
of purpose will not be prejudicial to 
the higher interests of morality. But 
the man is not consciously working to- 
wards a moral end. What is his aim? 
It is to express the values of life and 
character, values not in an ethical, but 
in an artistic sense. If he is sincere 
he brings out the inner meaning of it 
all, and in this roundabout fashion he 
can actually be said to be working in 
accordance with the great moral laws 
which condition the universe. If we 
apply these considerations to the case 
before us, we shall probably have to 
allow that some of these Restoration 
dramatists were sincere, and are 


therefore to this extent justified, and 
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that others were not. It is generall) 
conceded that at all events Vanbrugh 
and Farquhar were not sincere 
students, but purely imitative, but 
that Wycherley and Congreve were 
sincere. The latter tried to draw what 
they saw before their eyes. We may 
hate the result—perhaps they hated it 
also. Certainly in The Plain Dealer 
it looks very much as if Wycherley did. 
But they accepted the task which they 
had set before their eyes, and wrote 
comedies of manners. 

There are two considerations, how- 
ever, which make one pause before at- 
tempting to whitewash these drama- 
tists. In the first place, they one and 
all affected the extremely disingenuous 
pose of being fine gentlemen first, and 
only as a sort of amusement writing 
the plays by which they lived. When 
Voltaire came over to visit Congreve 
he was naturally indignant when he 
discovered that Congreve wished to be 
regarded as a gentleman first and a 
dramatist afterwards. “If I had come 
merely to visit you as a gentleman, I 
would not have taken the trouble: I 
came to see you as an artist.” There 
is, assuredly, something insincere in 
the pose of men who profess to belittle 
the work to which they are devoting 
their taients. If they write comedies 
with their tongues in their cheeks, we 
cannot give them the respect due to 
those who plenarily acknowledge the 
high office of literature. 

The other consideration is that we 
never discover in the work of these 
men that most gracious quality which 
so often appears in Molié@ére, comedy 
with thoroughly healthy laughter. It 
is not laughter that comes from these 
comedies—not laughter in Bergson’s 
sense as society’s vindication of itself 
against follies and artificialities—it is 
a snigger or a sneer, a polished irony 
not always very honest or clean. There 
are times when we would wish them 
to be less polished and more vulgar, if 
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only they would consent to have a 
downright masculine laugh at the 
hypocrisies of their period. 


IL. 

As a matter of fact, the only two 
real antagonists on this question are 
Charles Lamb and Jeremy Collier, and 
because the point raised is one which 
is interesting and important with re 
gard to art in general, and to the art 
of comedy in particular, it is worth 
examining it a little more in detail. 
I have already quoted a paragraph 
from Charles Lamb’s essay on “The 
Artificial Comedy of the Last Century.” 
His argument is that it is often a posi- 
tive relief to turn away from the dull 
things of life to an artificial realm, 
where current rules and laws do not 
obtain, and where men and women can 
do whatever they like without fear of 
the magistrate or the police constable. 
Now, it is this sort of pleasure which 
men like Wycherley and Congreve can 
give. We do not make the mistake of 
taking them too seriously. We assume 
that they are speaking of an artificial 
condition of society, and therefore 
their worst characters—Mr. Horner, 
for instance, in Wycherley’s Country 
Wife—need not be regarded as of flesh 
and blood, but more or less as fairies. 
I may remark, however, in passing 
that the idea of turning so extremely 
material a person as Mr. Horner into 
a fairy certainly appeals to our risible 
faculties. Indeed, this is the weak 
point in the whole of Lamb’s position. 
If the men and women who live and 
move in the comedies of Wycherley 
and Congreve are to be regarded as 
fairies, we may dismiss them from the 
things which matter, even though we 
may still have to object to their con- 
duct as fairies. They do not matter, 
I say. Unsubstantial denizens of an 
unsubstantial world, they have to ap- 
pear in a very different kind of frame- 
work from that provided by comedy. 
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What was the criticism that I ven- 
tured to offer on the Shakespearean 
comedy? It was that, being through- 
out of a romantic texture, it had lit- 
tle or nothing to do with the actual 
life of the age in which it was pro- 
duced. And in the same way Mr. 
Horner and his worthy associates are, 
according to Lamb, to be excused be- 
cause they, too, do not belong to the 
world as we know it. In other words, 
Lamb’s apology delivers them from 
censure just in proportion as it re- 
moves them from the actual condition 
of things. But it is surely obvious 
that if Wycherley and Congreve were 
not writing about the men and women 
of their time, with whose characters 
and principles of life they were inti- 
mately acquainted, the whole value of 
their comedies, as comedies of man- 
ners, disappears. Hither Mr. Horner 
was modelled on a real prototype, or 
he was not. If he was, he was an in- 
decent libertine. If he was not, he 
may take to himself all the credit of 
being a denizen of a fairy world, but 
we are still entitled to add that he 
lives in a fairy atmosphere which it is 
a little difficult to breathe. 

Let us turn to the other figure in the 
controversy. Jeremy Collier produced, 
in 1698, his Short View of the Pro- 
faneness and Immorality of the Eng- 
lish Stage, “a book which threw the 
whole literary world into commotion,” 
as Macaulay remarks. In 1698 the 
world was different from what it had 
been under Charles il. The excesses 
of the Restoration period are to be 
excused mainly on the ground of an 
inevitable reaction against a one-sided 
and extreme austerity. The nation 
had, however, now recovered from the 
effects of Puritan rigor. It had had 
recent experience of the profaneness 
and debauchery which accompanied the 
return of the Stuarts. The profligacy 
of the Revolution still remained, and 
maintained its hold in certain parts 
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of society where men of wit and fash- 
jon congregated. Above all, the thea- 
tres were its chief stronghold. The 
most brilliant of Congreve’s comedies, 
The Way of the World, was not pro- 
duced till 1700. Collier’s notorious 
Tract was published two years before. 

The author was a remarkable man, 
of great independence and originality, 
not in any sense a bigot as we under- 
stand the term. He had an extensive 
knowledge of books: he is even said 
to have possessed grace and vivacity 
in conversation, and he undoubtedly 
wielded a most powerful pen. He was 
a Tory of the Tories, and so far as his 
religious opinions were concerned, he 
belonged to that section of the ecclesi- 
astical world which Macaulay describes 
as “furthest from Geneva and nearest 
to Rome.” He was constantly in 
trouble with the authorities. Two 
men who were intimates of his—Sir 
John Friend and Sir William Parkins 
—were tried and convicted of high 
treason for planning the murder of 
King William. Collier did not hesi- 
tate to administer spiritual consola- 
tion to them, accompanied them to 
Tyburn, and just before the execution 
laid his hands on their heads and sol- 
emnly absolved them. It is easy to 
conceive the indescribable scandal 
which so overt an act inevitably 
created. Indeed, so furiously did the 
storm rage that Collier, described as 
a rebel against his Sovereign Lord the 
King, found it advisable to withdraw 
from the kingdom, and was outlawed. 
Incidents of this kind are sufficient to 
prove that the author of the famous 
Tract was a man of great courage as 
well as independence of mind. In- 
deed, if we remember that his politi- 
cal sympathies were with the Stuarts, 
and that the Stuart King had thrown 
his wgis over profligacy in the Court, 
while decency was associated rather 
with conventicles and dissenters, it 
will be understood that in publishing 
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his book, girding at the indecency of 
the stage, Collier was criticizing that 
cavalier party to which by sympathy 
he belonged. 

The Tract is a spirited attack on 
the whole of the literature of the time, 
and more especially on that part of 
it which was occupied with the stage. 
The author may or may not have been 
a Jacobite, but in this work at all 
events he only remembers that he is 
a moralist, a Christian, and a citizen 
in what ought to be a well-ordered 
commonwealth. Not only does he de- 
liver his trenchant bloWs at Wycher- 
ley, Congreve, and Vanbrugh, but he 
strikes without fear at the most 
towering figure of all—the great Dry- 
den himself, who, I may mention in 
passing, never replied to his attack, 
although everyone in England expected 
him to do so. Of course, Jeremy Col- 
lier’s book has many faults. It is 
much too violent; it tries to prove too 
much; it takes for granted that the 
object of a comedy is to improve pub- 
lic morals. In his anxiety to prove 
his victims the guiltiest of offenders, 
he brings into his charge against them 
things quite trivial, and, indeed, quite 
innocent. On this point Macaulay 
makes some undoubtedly just remarks. 
“He blames Congreve for using the 
words ‘martyr’ and ‘inspiration’ in a 
light sense, just as if an Archbishop 
might not quite innocently say that a 
subject was ‘inspired’ by claret, or 
that an Alderman was ‘a martyr’ to 
the gout. Sometimes, again, Collier 
does not sufficiently distinguish be- 
tween the dramatist and the persons 
of the drama. Thus he blames Van- 
brugh for putting into Lord Fopping- 
ton’s mouth some contemptuous ex- 
pression respecting the Church service, 
though it is obvious that Vanbrugh 
could not better express reverence 
than by making Lord Foppington ex- 
press contempt.” In short, the Tract 
had many of the demerits which usu- 
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ally attach to violently polemical lit- 
erature. I have already suggested 
that its general standpoint completely 
mistook the nature and purposes of 
art. Nevertheless, it is quite clear 
that the honors of the fray, at the end 
of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the eighteenth, rested 
with the ecclesiastic, and not with 
the dramatist. Collier had a pretty 
wit of his own. Congreve had re- 
marked of his play, The Old Bachelor, 
that it was a trifle, to which he at- 
tached no value. “I wrote it,” he 
said, “to amuse myself in a slow re- 
covery from a fit of sickness.” Collier’s 
repartee was brilliant. “What his 
disease was,” he replied, “I am not 
to inquire, but it must be a very ill 
one to be worse than the remedy.” 
Probably in the long run the real, per- 
haps the only, defence of the post- 
Restoration drama was that it was 
adapted to the age and period in 
which it was produced. The case 
stands as it does with those Sophists 
of Greece, of whom Plato remarked 
that it was not they who were to 
blame, but the society which produced 
them. In the same fashion we might 
say that censure should attach, not to 
the comic dramatists, but to the pub- 
lic of the day which applauded their 
efforts. 

I turn to Moliére I have said more 
than once that Moliére represents the 
ideal writer of comedies, and that per- 
haps there is no one—with the possible 
exception of Menander in Greek 
comedy—who so perfectly realizes the 
conditions of his task. There are 
many considerations to be borne in 
mind in arriving at this conclusion. 
Let us try to summarize some of them. 
In the first place, Moliére, like Shakes- 
peare, is a workman who knows his 
tools. He studies his actors; ‘he 
studies his audiences; he studies the 
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kind of theatre in which he is to repre- 
sent his plays, and lastly, being him- 
self an actor and an extremely good 
one, he has a thorough inside and out- 
side experience of what he has to do. 
We never welcome the idea of a drama- 
tist who composes characters suitable 
for particular actors and actresses, 
because we suppose that this is a limi- 
tation of the free and independent 
workmanship of the author. Yet it is 
abundantly clear that most dramatists 
not only have studied their actors, but 
are bound to do so. We are pretty 
certain that Shakespeare did. He had 
Burbage before his eyes when he com- 
posed some of his heroic parts. The 
comic men of his company also were 
studied, as was remarked in the pre- 
ceding essay. And if Hamlet, besides 
being “the glass of fashion afid the 
mould of form,” is described as “fat 
and scant of breath,” the suggestion 
has been made that the line was writ- 
ten in because Burbage was beginning 
to put on flesh. 

Now when we get to Moliére we 
move on much more certain ground, 
because we know a good deal more 
about the company of Molié@re than we 
do about the actors who surrounded 
Shakespeare.’ First of all, we know 
that Moliére wrote parts for his wife, 
Armande Béjart, who was a most com- 
petent actress, and who appeared as 
Elmire, Céliméne, Henriette, and other 
characters. So, too, her elder sister, 
Madeleine Béjart, had parts provided 
for her to suit her capacity, such as 
Dorine in Tartuffe. Argan, in the 
Malade Imaginaire, has a _ cough: 
Moliére wrote this part for himself 
after the time when his cough became 
troublesome. La Filéche, in the Avare, 
is lame: the character was written for 
Moliére’s brother-in-law, who was also 
lame. Tartuffe, we know, has abund- 
ance of skin on his bones, and the 


3 See ‘‘Moliere, his Life and his Works.” By 
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character was composed for Du Croisy, 
who was plump and _ well-favored. 
Doubtless, many other indications 
could be found of the way in which 
the dramatist availed himself of the 
existing resources of his company. 
Then, too, Moliére was, in a real 
sense, the first of the moderns, primar- 
ily because he does not write for a 
medieval theatre, as Shakespeare 
does. In Shakespeare’s time, as we are 
aware, the roof only covered part of 
the theatre, the lighting was most in- 
different, there was practically no 
scenery, and the apron stage ran down 
amongst the audience. But Moliére’s 
transformed tennis-court was roofed 
and lighted, furnished with scenery, 
and, indeed, so far as it went, belonged 
much more to the theatre of a modern 
time. This is one reason why the 
dramatist began to work out his ideas 
in comedy. He could anticipate a 


stage-form practically identical with 
that used by such late dramatists as 


Ibsen, for instance. Either he fell 
back on the old Italian plan of having 
an outdoor scene, with houses on either 
side to serve as a meeting-place for the 
characters, or else he had an interior 
in which, without change, he could 
make his story unroll itself in the 
fortunes and adventures of a single 
family. Then, too, it is quite clear 
that Moliére studied his audiences with 
uncommon care. If he had to please 
the King and his courtiers he knew he 
could devise the kind of thing—half 
farce and half ballet—which would 
suit the occasion. But with regard to 
his own public we get in him a toler- 
ably plain example of how a man of 
genius can not only educate himself in 
the performance of his dramatic tasks, 
but can also educate his audience. 
What, roughly, is the history of the 
Moliére comedy? Let us remember 
that he was only fifty-one when he 
died, and that all except two of his 
thirty plays were written in the last 
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fourteen years of his life. From 1659 
to 1673 he was very fertile, in some 
years bringing out as many as three 
pieces; and he not only was stage 
manager and general director of his 
company, but generally took a part 
himself. During these fourteen years 
he gave examples of most of the dif- 
ferent kinds of comedy to which we 
have already alluded. He began with 
a form entirely borrowed from the 
Italians, the so-called comedy of masks, 
with stock characters, such as the 
“wily valet,” the “prig,” the “boastful 
soldier,” the “braggart,” and the like.* 
L’Etourdi is entirely on the lines of a 
comedy of masks. Moliére was quite 
well aware that the average audience 
for whom he had to cater liked its 
farces in this form. It was fond of seeing 
amusing situations, whether probable 
or not did not very much matter, 
and the personages who had to be sub- 
ordinated to these situations were for 
the most part artificial characters— 
both artificial and unreal. We get to a 
comedy of manners in the Précieuses 
Ridicules. Then in the Ecole des 
Femmes, which is a comedy of man- 
ners, we get also a comedy of intrigue. 
In Le Mariage Forcé, which was en- 
acted only the other day by Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker’s company at the St. 
James’s Theatre, Moliére wrote what 
ought to be described as a comedy bal- 
let, and which still preserves its 
laughter-provoking qualities, quite 
apart from its association with the 
ballets in which the king and the 
Court delighted. And then, leaving out 
many intermediate steps, we arrive at 
comedy of character in such pieces as 
the Misanthrope, the Avare, Tartuffe, 
and the Femmes Savantes, models of 
high comedy, plays which, in the early 
period of his career, he would hardly 
have dared to produce, because they 
4 
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asked more of the audience than the 
audience was generally prepared to 
grant. The audience desired to be 
amused, and Moliére was bound to 
amuse them, and, indeed, it is won- 
derful to observe how he makes us 
laugh at characters and situations 
which, directly we begin to analyze 
them, reveal elements almost of trag- 
edy. Tartuffe remains a comic char- 
acter, even though we have found oc- 
easion to loathe his hypocrisy and pre- 
tensions. So, too, we laugh at the miser 
Harpagon almost as much as we laugh 
at M. Jourdain in the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. But characters of this 
kind, whether they represent miser or 
hypocrite, misanthrope or learned prig, 
or pretentious doctor, have now, as 
Moliére is able to draw them, achieved 
a really solid character for themselves, 
and the play exists for them and for 
the exhibition of their characteristics. 
The incidents of the play are made to 
reveal and bring out the special traits 
of the individuals involved. We obtain, 
therefore, something more than a 
comedy of intrigue or a comedy of 
manners, and we have left the comedy 
of masks a long way behind us. We 
have got to a high comedy, a rare and 
special product, a comedy of character, 
of which Moliére alone is able to pres- 
ent us with the highest examples. It 
is a very delicate fabric which he has 
been able to construct. A little less 
analysis of character and we should 
get down to the comedy of manners; a 
little more tension in the conduct of 
the plot and we should leave the range 
of comedy altogether and get into 
something which could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from tragedy. Moliére 
knew how to make painful situations 
amusing, and how to draw characters 
we instinctively dislike and repudiate 
in such a fashion that they seem to 
draw out of us a large amount of in- 
terest and, perhaps, even a certain 
amount of sympathy. 
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Now Aristotle saw, clearly enough, 
with only the Greek plays before him 
on which to base his conclusion that 
in the case of a tragedy the story is 
at least as important as, if not more 
important than, the characters. It can 
never be the same with comedy. With 
comedy the story is relatively unim- 
portant; everything turns on the 
delineation of the men and women 
whose mutual relations determine the 
plot. Probably this is due to a certain 
extent to the fact that comedy origi- 
nated with a certain fixed set of char- 
acters, as we find in the later Greek 
comedy, and early Italian and Spanish 
comedy. If you examine many of the 
plays of Moliére, you will come to the 
conclusion that the story is of a some- 
what thin and unsubstantial character. 
In the comedies of Wycherley and Con- 
greve the stories are wholly unimpor- 
tant; indeed, it is difficult to see with 
regard to some of them what the story 
is. So, again, if we take a comedy 
like that of George Dandin, we end pre- 
cisely at the point where we began. So 
also in the Misanthrope, when we have 
been introduced to the chief characters 
of the comedy, and studied their pecu- 
liar characters, the comedy ends. And 
it is precisely here that we become 
aware, I will not say of one of the 
chief defects, but of the chief danger 
of high comedy. The principal char- 
acters tend to become typical rather 
than individual. Harpagon, for in- 
stance, is the embodiment of avarice 
itself. He is also—because he happens 
to be drawn by an accomplished artist 
—an individual whom we can recog- 
nize. Nevertheless, his main object in 
the play is to be a type, just as 
Tartuffe has become absolutely typical! 
of all hypocrites. Molié@re, though gen- 
erally careful to show us the social 
conditions in the midst of which his 
plays run their course—differing in 
this respect from Shakespeare, who 
never gives us a hint of exist- 
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ing social conditions except in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor—tells us very 
little of the principal characters of his 
best comedies. We ask, for instance, 
where Alceste came from, or in what 
social rank he is to be found. We may 
make a guess, but the dramatist does 
not help us much. Orgon has practi- 
cally no name at all, only a sort of 
character-label. Tartuffe again—we 
should have liked to have known what 
his early experiences have been, where 
he came from, had he been unmasked 
before, or had he been invariably suc- 
cessful in his intrigues? But Moliére 
does not help us. These great figures of 
his stand in a sort of isolation, typi- 
cal of certain vices and failings, exist- 
ing for their own sake as part of the 
machinery wherewith your true come- 
dian will mark out for you the kinds 
of temperament: or personality to ac- 
cept or to avoid. But it is, of course, 
only of these main characters that this 
criticism is true. Moliére has known 
well enough how to surround his most 
typical by his most individual person- 
ages. And as he was always learning 
by experience, he could go back—if ex- 
pediency so suggested— from his high- 
est achievement to a piece like Lés 
Fourberies de Scapin, which is a mere 
farce. So, too, when he discovered that 
the Misanthrope was unpopular be- 
cause it hardly had a story to tell at 
all, he was careful to supply the 
Femmes Savantes with a much more 
regular plot, so as to win the interest 
of his public. And if we need any 
other example of the way in which 
Moliére was constantly educating him- 
self, let it be discovered in his abandon- 
ment of tragedy—or rather heroic com- 
edy—when Don Garcie failed to win the 
popular approval. The people loved 
Moliére as a humorist, as a comedian 
of rich and versatile gifts, and though 
once and again he tried to prove to 
them that he was capable of other 
work, they refused to accept it. For 
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the public of Paris Moliére was a comic 
actor, and nothing else. But he also 
happened to be a genius who repre- 
sented some of the highest achieve- 
ments of French literature. Such a 
truth probably never occurred to his 
admirers. Nor need we be surprised 
at this. Shakespeare, too, was known 
as a popular playwright, as a good 
business man, and as an indifferent 
actor. His contemporaries would have 
opened their eyes in wonder if they 
had been told that he was also a con- 
summate poet, and the greatest figure 
in English letters. 

Masterpieces, evidently, are not only 
difficult to compose, but are very dif- 
ficult to get published. Moliére wrote 
three masterpieces at least, of which 
the most significant is the well-known 
Tartuffe. The first three acts of 
Tartuffe belong to the date 1664. They 
at once fell under the interdict of the 
authorities, and it was not till 1669, 
five years afterwards, that the per- 
formance of the complete play in five 
acts was finally authorized. There was 
an abundance of reasons for this long 
delay. But, meanwhile, let us see in 
what respect the play itself represented 
a certain novelty, whereby Moliére 
established his position as the greatest 
comic dramatist of his time, and, per- 
haps, of all time. Tartuffe is a master- 
piece because it represents the culmina- 
tion of the development of comedy as 
the more or less light and laughable 
treatment of themes serious in them- 
selves. Comedy—as Meredith taught 
us—creates thoughtful laughter, the 
laughter that does not end in and with 
itself, but suggests trains of thought 
in the mind and leads to certain con- 
clusions. How to treat grave subjects 
and devise complex characters, and yet 
retain the comic framework, is 
Moliére’s own secret, and it has been 
shared by very few among his fellow 
dramatists. In his case it was the ripe 
fruit of years of work. Abundance of 








laughter could be extracted from the 
valets, who were the heritage to him 
of the Latin stage; abundant laughter 
also from the serving maids, the clever 
and sharp-tongued soubrettes, who were 
in especial Moliére’s invention; abun- 
dant laughter also could be created by 
the traditional types of character—the 
fool, the braggart, the stupid lover, the 
empty-headed pedagogue. But now, 
slowly, dawns before Moliére’s mind a 
larger task. The play ought to arise 
from the clash of character with char- 
acter. It ought to follow naturally on 
the relations exhibited between the dif- 
ferent personages. The characters them- 
selves need not be of a conventional 
type, though typical, they must be real 
and human. They must be such char- 
acters as we are able to meet every 
day, easily recognized, well marked in 
their characteristics, and rounded fig- 
ures, so to speak, complex beings so 
essentially human that we can laugh at 
and with them, and even forgive them 
where they go wrong. Moreover—and, 
perhaps, that is no slight advance—the 
scene must be laid within a single 
family, whether of bourgeois or of aris- 
tocrats, and the plot must be unrolled 
before our eyes within the four corners 
of an ordinary sitting-room. No longer 
are we to have a public square, flanked 
by the houses in which the principal 
personages live. In must be just an 
ordinary interior, the living-room of a 
family. This is what Moliére did in 
his Tartuffe, and in his Misanthrope, 
and in the Femmes Savantes, three 
high specimens of his dramatic skill. 
And thereby he created the ideal type 
of comedy, the comedy, as we say, of 
character, the comedy which trembles 
on the edge of tragedy and pathos, like 
all the real things of life where tears 
follow hard on laughter. To us, be- 


cause we live after the event, it may 
seem an easy achievement. Perhaps 
Menander may have done something of 
the same kind in the later Attic 
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comedy. Indeed, without any manner 
of doubt, so far as we can discover 
from recently unearthed evidences of 
his art, this is what Menander did. But 
for us in a modern world it is the great 
achievement of Moliére, marking a no- 
table advance on Shakespeare’s come- 
dies and illustrating the evolution of 
comedy from the grotesquely humorous 
or the fantastically humorous to the 
humor of real characters, the humor of 
life itself. And if we want to see why 
it was a great discovery, we need only 
observe how the later comedians follow 
in Molié@re’s footsteps. Here precisely 
is the comedy which Sheridan wrote in 
The School for Scandal; here is the 
comedy of Dumas and Augier. Here, 
too, is the comedy of Ibsen. 

With regard to the first of the trio 
which I have mentioned, Tartuffe, we 
ean easily understand why its appear- 
ance should so long have been delayed. 
The story of Tartuffe is well known. 
There is an ordinary bourgeois family, 
consisting of Orgon, the father, who 
has married a second wife, Elmire—a 
charming character—and who has a 
daughter, Mariane, affianced to Valere. 
We have besides Orgon’s old mother, 
Madame Pernelle—a rather difficult 
person to get on with—and a very out- 
spoken critic in the shape of Dorine, 
half a maid and half a companion, 
with a very established position in the 
family, for she speaks out her opinion 
on most subjects before she is even 
asked. Into this family is introduced 
a character, Tartuffe, an ostentatiously 
religious man who exercises a wonder- 
ful influence on Orgon, and whose ap- 
pearance is carefully prepared for in 
the first two acts before he is shown 
us in the third. Tartuffe is an unctu- 
ously religious hypocrite who, though 
he never unburdens himself in that 
kind of soliloquy which Shakespeare 
employed in explaining to us Iago, is 
abundantly revealed in his true colors 
by the skilful management of the 
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dramatist. Tartuffe gains a complete 
ascendancy. Orgon is all for giving 
him his daughter, Mariane, in mar- 
riage; he even makes him a deed of 
gift of his possessions. Tartuffe, how- 
ever, does not want the daughter; he 
is attracted by the young wife, Elmire, 
and it is only when Orgon discovers 
Tartuffe making love to his wife that 
he realizes what a hypocrite he has 
nursed in the bosom of the family. 
Then, when he is exposed, Tartuffe be- 
comes truculent, makes much of the 
deed of gift, and claims Orgon’s house. 
It requires the actual intervention of 
the King to put matters right, and 
finally to send Tartuffe about his busi- 
ness. That is the story, and though 
Moliére makes us laugh at everybody, 
laugh at Orgon, at Madame Pernelle, at 
Dorine, and above all at Tartuffe him- 
self, it is easy to see with what serious 
elements he is dealing. Moliére him- 
self, of course, like most dramatists, 
like Shakespeare above all, disliked 


Puritans and loathed hypocrisy in all 


its forms. But the Court was very 
religious, and the ecclesiastics of the 
time could not be expected to welcome 
such an exposure of religious affecta- 
tion. Moreover, there is always one 
difficulty in putting a religious hypo- 
crite on the stage. You have to put in 
his mouth expressions and sentiments 
which are precisely those used by the 
really devout. In his case they are not 
sincere, but the expressions are the 
same, and naturally give offence when 
attributed to worthless personages. 
Moliére was not specially a religious 
man; he was trained in the school of 
Rabelais and Montaigne. He was not 
anti-religious, but he probably did not 
eare for professions of piety, and in 
Tartuffe he revenged himself on those 
ecclesiastical critics, as well as drama- 
tic critics, who had found fault with 
his Ecole des Femmes. The King seems 
always to have been on his side, but 
he had to proceed with caution, and 
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thus it came about that for five years 
Moliére’s masterpiece was banned. He 
had created, however, a character des- 
tined to be immortal. Tartuffe lives 
as the very emblem and type of the 
sanctimonious, and whenever or wher- 
ever the play is performed its essential 
humanity is recognized. Being some- 
thing real, and independent of period 
or race, Tartuffe is an actor-proof part, 
like Hamlet. About the time when dis- 
cussions took place as to the possibility 
of the play being performed the 
Italian comedians brought out a piece 
called Scaramouche Ermite. According 
to a well-known story, the King is said 
to-have asked Cond®6 why those who 
were so scandalized by Moliére’s play 
did not object to this Scaramouche. 
Condé answered: “The reason is that 
Scaramouche shows up religion and 
Heaven, as to which these gentlemen 
eare nothing. Moliére’s comedy shows 
them up, and this they will not per- 
mit.” 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say very 
much about the other two great crea- 
tions of Moliére, although each has its 
own special points of interest. The 
Misanthrope is in many ways a rather 
puzzling play. The main character, 
Alceste, whom Moliére insists upon our 
calling a misanthrope—though we 
might very possibly have chosen an- 
other title—is not especially a comic 
character. Indeed, he has certain ele- 
ments which make him ultra-serious. 
Moliére devised him for his own act- 
ing, just as he portrayed Céliméne for 
the acting of his wife, and, inasmuch 
as Parisian audiences would not stand 
Moliére in anything but comic parts, it 
is quite obvious that we are intended 
to laugh, even though we have to laugh 
thoughtfully, at Alceste’s extravagance. 
There was always a spice of tragedy in 
Moliére, a certain strain of melancholy, 
despite his mirth-provoking qualities. 
As a matter of fact, however, the figure 
of a man who loudly protests against 











the fashionable hypocrisies of the day ; 
who, although he is in love with 
Céliméne, is continually upbraiding her 
for her frivolity and worldly character, 
reminds us of figures like Dr. Stock- 
mann in Ibsen’s The Enemy of the 
People, or even Timon of Athens, as 
Shakespeare drew him—figures cynical, 
morose, unfriendly, or perhaps we 
should say, uncompromising men, who 
refuse to accept the world’s legitimate 
as well as illegitimate compromises. Ob- 
serve that the somewhat morose traits 
of Alceste are preserved up to the last. 
He proposes to Céliméne, after one of 
the usual disputes, that she should 
prove the reality of her repentance by 
going to live with him on a desert is- 
land. This, naturally, the high-spirited 
lady refuses to do, and the play ends 
with the amiable efforts of some of the 
hero’s friends to try to bring about a 
better reconciliation. There are two 
other remarks which have to be made 
about The Misanthrope. One is that 
as compared with Tartuffe Moliére is 
dealing with the higher levels of so- 
ciety in the later play, and with the 
bourgeois society in the earlier. Part 
of his object is to expose the hollow 
insincerities of the fashionable world 
in the time of Louis XIV. And so even 
his most delightful heroine, Céliméne, 
is shown us as being infected, as it 
were, with some of the evil humors 
of society, so that she will sacrifice her 
best friends for a witticism, and give a 
satirical version of their characters in 
just the same way as Lady Teazle did 
later, in Sheridan’s comedy, The School 
for Scandal. The other point to re- 
mark is that there is no real story in 
The Misanthrope. There is very little 
action, and we remain at the end 
pretty well in the same position as we 
were when we began. This is probably 
the reason why The Misanthrope— 
though all the more intelligent critics 
hailed it as a masterpiece—did not en- 
joy much success in Parisian represen- 
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tations. Tartuffe was a solidly built 
comedy, with a story which advanced 
from the beginning to the end. The 
Misanthrope consists of a series of 
episodes, with practically no story. If 
Parisian audiences found the play dull, 
there is really something to-be said for 
them. For once Moliére allowed his 
psychological instincts and his philos- 
ophy to overpower his intuitions as a 
dramatist. Dramas can contain any 
amount of philosophy and psychology, 
but they must be subordinate to the 
story which is to be unfolded before 
our eyes. Let us once be interested in 
the action and we can get all the more 
interest out of the characters, because 
they are deeply devised. But the re- 
verse of this proposition is not true. 
If we can imagine Hamlet without the 
plot of Hamlet, we should get much 
the same thing as Moliére put before 
his spectators in The Misanthrope. 
Here we are at the very secret of all 
drama, which is one of the most demo- 
cratic of the arts, and can never be 
the choice possession of a coterie, how- 
ever distinguished. In Tartuffe Molié@re 
wrapped his psychology in a powerful 
story; therefore, at once he gained a 
popular appeal. In Alceste he left 
his philosophy, such as it was, naked 
and unadorned, and therefore failed to 
please the average playgoer. Perhaps 
we ought to add that there is a great 
deal of Moliére himself in the charac- 
ter of Alceste, and perhaps something, 
too, of his relations with his wife, 
Armande, in the controversies between 
Alceste and Céliméne. Mboliére, too, 
was a jealous man. Moliére felt 
bitterly the fact that his wife was a 
worldly woman. But we must not press 
a consideration of this kind too far. 
Various suggestions the dramatist 
can take from his own experience 
or that of others, but he is, first and 
foremost, a dramatist, and he must 
not be identified with any of his 


creations. 
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I have left myself but little space 
to discuss that which some competent 
critics have held to be absolutely the 
best of Moliére’s comedies, Les Femmes 
Savantes. The theme is, perhaps, not 
so important as either that which 
meets us in Tartuffe or that which un- 
derlies the character of The Misan- 
thrope. But the Femmes Savantes is 
an exceedingly well-made play, and as 
the incidents are brisk, the characters 
interesting, and the dialogue lively and 
animated, we get a result of comedy at 
its best—humor slightly exaggerated, 
with a sound and serious lesson at its 
core. Moliére had touched upon the 
question of learned ladies before in his 
Précieuses Ridicules. Their affectation 
and their absurd efforts to purify the 
language had passed under his satiric 
pen. But the class of learned ladies 
did not tend to demolish in Moliére’s 
time, or rather the point which struck 
the dramatist was not that a learned 
lady, as such, was a drawback to the 
State, but that all pretenders, whether 
male or female, were equally obnox- 
ious. At the back of Moliére’s mind, 
and indeed tolerably patent in the gen- 
eral construction of the play, is un- 
doubtedly the idea that women who 
set up to be learned are destructive to 
the integrity of that family life of 
which Moliére was so keen an advo- 
cate. Not that his play is in any sense 
intended to be didactic, but the gen- 
eral form and construction and the ar- 
rangement of the characters suggest on 
which side Moliére’s own sympathies 
are to be found. And I believe that 
women, as @ rule, especially the so- 
ealled feminists, do not appreciate 
Moliére. Perhaps they have never for- 
given him his Précieuses Ridicules and 
Les Femmes Savantes. 

Les Femmes Savantes is, in truth, an 
excellent comedy, a comedy in which 
the plot is determined by the charac- 
ters of the play, and in which we move 
throughout on an ascending scale of 
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interest. There is one curious feature 
about it that, although in this, almost 
more than in his other plays, Moliére 
shows his complete independence of 
other stories and plots—for in his 
highest comedies he is always most 
original—we yet discover one charac- 
ter who is, without any doubt whatso- 
ever, a copy from a living contem- 
porary. Trissotin was certainly a cari- 
cature of the Abbé Cotin. Cotin had 
had a serious quarrel with Ménage, in 
much the same way as in the play 
Trissotin has a quarrel with Vadius. 
It is very unlike Moliére thus to vent 
his spleen against a personage who 
was well known in Paris, whatever 
provocation he may have received. Per- 
haps he did it at the instigation of 
his friend Boileau. Perhaps what of- 
fended him in the Abbé Cotin was an 
absurd literary affectation which had 
no real roots in knowledge. To us at 
the present day it does not matter who 
the original of Molié@re’s portrait was, 
because Trissotin is the type of 


pedantic prig familiar in all ages, and 
certainly not without example in our 


own country and century. Happily, 
there is no reason to think that 
Moliére copied living originals for his 
women. I believe it has been sug- 
gested that Philaminte and Bélise are 
intended as caricatures of Madame de 
Sévigné and Madame de Lafayette. 
There is no justification for such a 
view, for the two women to whom we 
have referred were really cultured and 
educated. But what cannot be too 
often insisted on is that, though it may 
be of some interest to know how 
Molié@re’s play stands related to the 
personages and events of his time, all 
these adventitious sources of interest 
fall away for us when we recognize 
that in Les Femmes Savantes, as well 
as in Tartuffe and The Misanthrope, 
Moliére has given us the highest type 
of comedy, cultured, humorous, agree- 
able, witty, full of good sense, full of 
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worldly wisdom; above all, a comedy 
of character, involying personalities 
as truly living for us as they were 
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for Frenchmen of the seventeenth 


century. 
W. L. Courtney. 
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A PEASANT OF LORRAINE. 


It was in the palmy days of the 
Second Empire that Michel Kopp, in- 
valided home, with the loss of his left 
arm, from service in Mexico, wandered 
far enough across the border of native 
Alsace to fallin with Suzanne Meunier, 
the daughter of a Lorraine peasant 
proprietor, and, finding favor in her 
sight (for he was a fine-looking, pow- 
erful fellow, notwithstanding his empty 
sleeve), was duly united to her in wed- 
lock under the auspices of M. le Maire 
and M. le Curé. The newly married 
pair contrived between them to raise 
a sum sufficient for the purchase of a 
humble inn, or rather cabaret, in the 
village of Gravelotte, near Metz, where 
for some years they led a life of 
modest prosperity and complete con- 
tentment, and where two children, a 
boy and a girl, were born to them. 

Completely contented they both 
were; although the bare, high-lying 
landscape round about their abode 
could boast of little natural attrac- 
tiveness, and although for society they 
were dependent upon their sparse 
neighbors, varied by occasional wag- 
goners or carriers who pulled up at the 
Cheval Blanc to drink a chope and 
pass the time of day. If Suzanne was 
convinced that Lorraine was the grand- 
est country in the world, her convic- 
tion was in no danger of being shaken 
by comparisons, since she had never 
seen, and had small prospect of ever 
seeing, any other, while the company 
of her Michel was all that she asked 
for. Stalwart, red-bearded, taciturn 
Michel was fortunate in the fact that 
he adored his wife, and Gravelotte as 
a place of residence met his unexact- 
ing requirements. Certainly it was not 


Paris, nor even Strasbourg; but he 
had seen as much as he cared to see 
of cities and had established himself 
by choice in a quiet village where he 
could attend to his business all day 
and sleep soundly at night remote from 
war’s alarms. 

From the latter point of view his 
choice, to be sure, was ill inspired; but 
at the time when he became the owner 
of the Cheval Blanc nobody could have 
foretold that it would prove so—unless 
perchance a couple of Teutons, Bis- 
marck and Moltke by name, who may 
have been in a position to foretell vari- 
ous developments not contemplated by 
Michel Kopp or the Emperor of the 
French. Nor indeed, when war broke 
out in the year 1870, did either 
the Emperor Napoleon or Michel im- 
agine that it was destined to be waged 
upon the soil of France. The procla- 
mation of hostilities was received by 
the latter with a shake of the head 
and with some muttered grumbiings ; 
for he did at least foresee the transit 
of masses of troops, and experience had 
taught him that the passage of armies 
is seldom a pleasant affair for the 
inhabitants of traversed districts. On 
the other hand, it might be good for 
trade, and it was doubtless necessary 
that ces gredins de Prussiens should be 
given a lesson. 

What kind of a lesson those gen- 
tlemen learned and what they taught 
their would-be teachers all the world 
knows—or is, it may be, now in 
process of discovering; for the mills 
of the gods grind slowly, and such 
discoveries are not made all at once. 
The speedy and bewildering discovery 
made by Michel Kopp was that the vi- 
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tality of Imperial France had some- 
how crumbled. He could not doubt it, 
though at moments he had difficulty in 
believing it. Well he knew, as a sol- 
dier and a fairly intelligent mortal, 
that a campaign which opens with de- 
feats is in most cases a lost campaign, 
and after Reichshoffen and Forbach 
hope died within him. But he did not 
say this tO his wife or to anybody 
else, being of a silent habit. 

Bright, alert little Suzanne, for her 
part, lost neither hope nor courage. It 
is true that her ignorance of what was 
taking place was absolute. She knew 
that Marshal MacMahon had lost a 
battle; but what of that? All armies, 
even the French army, must meet with 
checks sometimes, and, like a more 
exalted personage, she cried, “Tout 
pout se réparer!” Busy from morning 
to night, for the rest, in serving the sol- 
diers, of whom many thousands were 
now encamped in the neighborhood and 
whose spirits—a trifle depressed by 
suspense, by reports of further mis- 
haps and by the atrocious wet weather 
to which they were exposed—she re- 
vived with smiles and cheering words. 
Holding her baby girl in her arms and 
leading her four-year-old boy Francois 
by the hand, she would move amongst 
them and break out into snatches of 
patriotic songs while she bustled to 
and fro, until the drenched customers 
joined in and the windows vibrated to 
a stentorian chorus— 

“Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé!” 

It was long in arriving, that day of 
glory. For the poor fellows who 
tossed off Suzanne’s wine and beer it 
never arrived; unless some gleam of 
glory may with truth be said to have 
followed that fateful dawn when, with 
clatter of attendant cavalry and glitter 
of gold-laced uniforms, a carriage, 
in which sat huddled a gray-faced man 
and a young boy, dashed past the door 
of the Cheval Blanc—the Emperor and 
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the Prince Imperial leaving in hot 
haste for Verdun. Hardly had this 
not very inspiring cortége passed out 
of sight before the thunder of artillery 
was heard, announcing that the great 
fight which was to be known to history 
as the battle of Gravelotte had begun. 
Of the swaying fortunes of that fierce 
and protracted struggle the inhabitants 
of Gravelotte saw little more than the 
crew of a ship caught in a hurricane 
see of the elements by which they are 
overwhelmed. Suzanne's recollection 
of it was a mere welter of smoke, up- 
roar, and hideous carnage, throughout 
which the French troops appeared, 
upon the whole, to be forcing back 
their assailants. Always for the rest 
of her life she claimed it as a victory, 
and such indeed it might have turned 
out to be, had Marshal Bazaine ex- 
hibited a little more vigor or the 
Saxons at Saint-Privat a little less. 
But at the time, even if she had been 
able to understand what was happen- 
ing, she could have attended to noth- 
ing except the wounded, who were 
carried into the Cheval Blanc in in- 
creasing numbers until there literally 
was not space left for another man, Not 
much could she do for these unhappy 
wretches beyond giving them water and 
attempting, with such appliances as 
she could lay hands on, to dress their 
wounds; but at length a couple of 
army surgeons arrived and were glad 
to’ avail themselves of her services. 
She never liked to speak afterwards 
of the sickening horrors of that day; 
yet she accomplished wonders, the in- 
defatigable little woman; and did not 
lose heart. Only when night had fallen 
and fighting had ceased did she find 
time to address an eager word of in- 
quiry to her husband. 

“The Prussians are driven back, 
hein?” 

“It seems so,” he answered, with a 
sigh; “but—we do not advance.” 

There were to be no more advance 








movements for the enveloped French 
army, which fell back sullenly upon 
Metz, waiting for relief that could not 
be, at any rate was not, extended to 
it. Bazaine would, of course, ulti- 
mately fight his way out: not only the 
Messins but the whole ravaged, fam- 
ished countryside felt confident of that. 
Nor was the catastrophe of Sedan 
deemed conclusive. All was not lost! 
France was rid of that imbecile of an 
Emperor, and the Republic, bleeding 
but unconquered, would scatter her 
barbarian invaders, as she had done at 
the close of the previous century, when 
all Europe had been in league against 
her. Aur armes, citoyens! Formez 
vos bataillons! It was, in any case, 
inconceivable that nearly two hundred 
thousand brave French soldiers would 
suffer themselves to be held in a trap 
until hunger subdued them. Inconceiva- 
ble alike to Suzanne, to Lorraine, and 
to France! Possibly not so to Michel 
Kopp, who had served under Marshal 
Bazaine in Mexico and had his own 
opinion of that commander, which he 
kept, as usual, to himself. 

If the Marshal possessed that sad 
kind of courage which admits and ac- 
cepts the inevitable, Michel Kopp was 
made after another pattern. Nothing, 
Michel thought, should be called inevi- 
table except death, while there are sev- 
eral things to which death must be 
held preferable. Only too well did his 
wife guess what was passing in his 
mind, and what never passed his lips, 
during those dreary autumn days when 
investment became grimly rigorous and 
when rumors of distant victories or 
reverses were wafted fitfully and 
vaguely to the Cheval Blanc. It was 
without surprise that, on a night of 
wind and rain, soon after Metz had 
been converted by lamentable capitu- 
lation into a Prussian stronghold, she 
saw him beckon to her and heard him 


say rather hoarsely: 
“Eh bien, ma mie, je te quitte.” 
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Slung over his shoulder was a 
chassepot, which he had taken from a 
dead man some time before and had 
concealed. He could easily have ap- 
propriated a uniform also, and might 
thus possibly have increased his slender 
chance of escaping with his life; but 
he had omitted that precaution. 

“You are going to join the franc- 
tireurs?” whispered Suzanne, clinging 
to him, white-faced and wide-eyed. 

He nodded. “If I can find any.” 

“With your one arm!” 

“Parbleu!—since I cannot give my- 
self another! Besides, maimed as I 
am, I can still handle a rifle.” 

“They will kill you, Michel!” she 
moaned, the tears running down her 
cheeks. 

“Not before I have killed two or 
three of them, perhaps. However that 
may be, I can stay here no longer. 
Allons, ma femme, il le faut! Take 
courage, and God protect you!” 

She did not even try to dissuade 
him, knowing that it would be useless. 
He slipped out quietly through the 
back door and vanished into the dark- 
ness. She never saw him again. Long 
afterwards she heard how he had 
fallen into the clutches of the enemy 
—as indeed he had been almost certain 
to do—and had incurred the instant 
doom which could not but overtake all 
civilians caught carrying arms. 

= * * > = e 

When France had resisted the in- 
vader to the utmost possible limit of 
resistance, and when conditions of 
peace had been imposed upon her 
which may have been justifiable from 
a military point of view, but which 
seemed as unwise as they were 
cruel from any other, the inhabitants 
of the annexed districts were granted 
a choice of evils. They might migrate 
to their own mutilated country or else- 
where; they might stay where they 
were and be naturalized as Germans; 
finally, they might, while retaining 
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their French nationality, keep posses- 
sion of their houses and lands in Als- 
ace-Lorraine, provided that they ac- 
quired a permanent domicile across 
the frontier. The latter privilege was, 
of course, only applicable to the well- 
to-do; the bulk of the unhappy people 
had to choose between expulsion 
(which, if adopted by all of them, 
would mean the final abandonment of 
their provinces to the conquerors) and 
the bitter humiliation of accepting the 
duties and liabilities implied in Ger- 
man citizenship. The conquerors, it 
was said, could not have offered more 
generous terms. Obviously they could 
not—and by that very fact the an- 
nexation stands eternally self-con- 
demned. Many of the victims departed, 
with tears-in their eyes and vain 
wrath in their hearts, for Algeria or 
America; but there were also many— 
Suzanne Kopp amongst them—who de- 
cided to remain as subjects of the newly 
crowned Emperor. 

“It will not be for long,” the haggard 
little woman whispered to a few of 
her wavering intimates, “and when the 
revenge comes they must not be able 
to say that their jargon is the lan- 
guage of Lorraine.” 

That there would be a war of re- 
venge she was as fully persuaded as 
was Prince Bismarck himself, and she 
might even have agreed with that 
practical statesman as to the impru- 
dence of leaving two frontier for- 
tresses of immense strength in the 
hands of an irreconcilable neighbor ; 
only she did not know, as he did, that 
for many a year to come the neighbor 
who had been made irreconcilable must 
perforce keep the peace. Had she been 
shown what lay before her, she might 
have hesitated; though the chances 
are that, even so, she would have set 
her teeth and adhered to her resolu- 
tion; for, in addition to her love for 
Lorraine, she had a peasant’s obstinacy 
and a peasant’s instinctive thrift. It 
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is not when one is a widow and has 
two children to bring up that one can 
throw away an established means of 
earning a livelihood to roam the world 
in quest of another! 

Thus, during the years which suc- 
ceeded the war, curious visitors to 
Metz, coming from all quarters of the 
globe, found an intelligent and pleas- 
ant-mannered guide to the battle-fields 
in the quiet little landlady of the 
Gasthaus zum Weissen Ross at Grave- 
lotte. Quiet and pleasant-mannered 
she always was; but she had done 
with gaiety, and no tourist ever heard 
her laugh. 

“Listen, sir,” she said, in answer to 
one of them who had asked her the 
foolish question that most of them 
asked. “We should be glad to be again 
what we used to be—that is evident, 
is it not? But it is best not to talk 
about such things. I gain my bread 
from day to day, I say nothing, and 
I wait. Voila!’ 

And to another, who wanted to know 
whether the Germans were liked by 
their new fellow-countrymen, she re- 
plied briefly, with a tightening of her 
lips, “On ne les aime pas. As for me, 
they murdered my husband, a brave 
man who only did his duty. How 
would you have me love them?” 

She hated them with an inward 
hatred all the more intense because 
she allowed herself no outward exhi- 
bition of it. She taught her little boy 
Francois to hate them (and to conceal 
his hatred) as a religious duty. Every 
morning and every evening she prayed 
the good God to reward the Prussians 
—Germans she never called them—ac- 
cording to their deeds. But she had no 
prejudice against the money of the big, 
fair-haired, not unfriendly soldiers 
who lounged over her counter, swilling 
beer, and who, for their part, had 
a quite kindly feeling for “die alte 
Kopp.” Old they called her, and old 
indeed she looked before reaching mid- 
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dle age—having lived through what 
she had lived through! 

So year followed year, and the Eu- 
ropean supremacy of the German Em- 
pire remained unchallenged, and hopes 
momentarily raised by the Russian 
alliance died away, and Francois Kopp 
approached manhood. Then came a 
trial for which Suzanne had long been 
prepared, but which hit her stout heart 
none the less heavily for that. It was 
impossible that Francois should: ever 
serve in the ranks of the German 
army, and consequently impossible that 
he should reside much longer in Ger- 
man territory. His mother had saved 
the necessary money and had made the 
requisite arrangements for his trans- 
fer to Paris, where employment in a 
large grocery establishment had been 
secured for him, and sorely reluctant 
though the lad was to leave home, he 
raised no protest against a measure 
which he recognized as imperative. 

“Courage, ma mére!” said he, wink- 
ing away the tears which he could not 
keep out of his eyes as he stepped into 
the train at Metz. “I shall come back 
to see you soon.” 

And Suzanne, who knew that he 
would never come back, answered 
cheerfully, “Bien sir que tu me revien- 
dras, mon enfant!” 

More considerations than one seemed 
to make for the lad’s permanent exile 
—the length and expense of the jour- 
ney, the doubt whether it would be 
safe for him, even after his naturali- 
zation as a French subject, to set foot 
in Lorraine again, the certainty of his 
soon forming fresh ties amidst sur- 
roundings so hovel and alienating. 
There had been no tears in Suzanne’s 
eyes when she threw her arms round 
her son’s neck for the last time, be- 
cause she had not wanted to deprive 
him of the courage to which he 
had exhorted her; but a few coursed 
slowly down her withered cheeks 
while she trudged homewards. Fore- 
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seeing always what lay before her 
boy, she had tried not to indulge 
him; but he had been so dear 
to her that sternness had been beyond 
her power, and what pained her now 
even more than the wrench of parting 
was the thought of his forlornness and 
homesickness in that distant, indiffer- 
ent city. It was true that his youth 
would speedily enable him to enjoy 
life and forget, whereas her age would 
suffer her to do neither; but that was 
a sad sort of consolation. This cark- 
ing grief also she laid to the charge 
of the ruthless invaders who broke up 
families and drove out widows’ sons. 
“Ah, sales Prussiens !’”’ 

Matters fell out very much in ac- 
cordance with her anticipations. After 
a period of initial despondency, which 
his letters betrayed, despite their vali- 
ant tone, Francois found his feet in 
Paris, evinced business abilities, rose 
high in the good graces of his employ- 
ers, prospered, and—took root. Being 
an affectionate and grateful son, he 
wrote home regularly, if at less and 
less frequent intervals, and in process 
of time began to accompany his letters 
with money remittances which were 
not unwelcome to his thrifty mother; 
but of visiting Lorraine he soon ceased 
to speak, save indirectly, by stating 
that he never had, and was not likely 
to get, a holiday of more than twenty- 
four hours’ duration. When at length 
he made a prudent marriage which 
empowered him to set up a modest 
business of his own, he was of course 
busier and more fettered to Paris than 
ever. Sometimes he expressed a long- 
ing to embrace his old mother once 
more, but not as if he saw much pros- 
pect of its being gratified; and though 
he told her that she would have to 
come to Paris and be introduced to her 
daughter-in-law “un de ces beaur 
jours,” he must have been aware of 
her incapacity even to contemplate so 
great an adventure. In short, the 
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young bird, obeying Nature’s laws, had 
quitted the nest, and Suzanne made no 
complaint of an estrangement which 
she had foreseen and decreed. Only 
she did not forget who had rendered 
it obligatory. 

One thing—one danger—she did 
strangely forget. There are dangers, 
no doubt, against which one does not 
take precautions, for the simple reason 
that they appear too outrageous to be 
reckoned with. Nobody, for instance, 
would deem it worth while to warn 
his children against any temptation 
that they might experience to rob or 
murder him; nobody supposes that his 
children will ever experience such a 
temptation. Yet it should be obvious 
enough that a pretty girl, whose busi- 
ness it is to serve guests, military and 
civilian, with mugs of beer every day 
and all day, is liable to excite the ad- 
miring attentions of some of them. 
That much was, indeed, obvious to 
Suzanne, who saw the admiration and 


the attentions, and sometimes muttered 
anathemas under her breath at the 


sight; but as for her daughter Vic- 
torine being moved thereby to any 
other sentiments than suppressed dis- 
gust and disdain—allons donc! To 
Suzanne these Teutons were unclean 
beasts, one and all. 

Now it would really have been 
necessary to be obsessed by race-hatred 
in its extremest form in order to stig- 
matize Max Arndt as an unclean beast. 
That gentle, blue-eyed giant, who was 
serving his appointed term with the 
colors at Metz, grew gradually fre- 
quent at the Gasthaus zum Weissen 
Ross and gradually ingratiated himself 
with pretty Victorine, who thought 
him as handsome and prepossessing as 
in truth he was. Always respectful, 
too, and good-humoredly submissive to 
oceasional snubbs from die alte Kopp; 
although the latter did not dislike him 
personally, because even she could not. 
In her view he was an amiable young 
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fellow—likewise, by the inscrutable 
will of heaven, a Prussian. He could 
not, to be sure, help that; nor can a 
viper help being a viper. But vipers 
are none the less vipers and Prussians 
are no less Prussians because they 
cannot help it. Afflicted with such a 
congenital curse, how could the man 
be dangerous? Not for a moment did 
Suzanne imagine that he was. Liter- 
ally not for a single moment, until that 
dreadful evening when Victorine, with 
rosy cheeks and downcast eyes, in- 
formed her that Max had made a 
formal offer of marriage—which had 
not been refused! 

“I told him that I must ask your 
permission, ma mére,” the girl made 
haste to add; “I told him that I was 
afraid you would not be pleased. I 
could not tell him that I did not love 
him.” 

The mother, pale and trembling, 
found it hard to believe her ears. “But 
—but it is impossible!” she gasped out. 

“What is impossible?” asked Victor- 
ine, plucking up spirit. “At least it is 
not impossible for me to love Max 
Arndt with all my heart.” 

“Tu dis? ... tu dis?’ .. 

“That I love Max Arndt,” answered 
the girl resolutely. “I am not ashamed 
of it; it is not shameful. But if it 
were, I should still love him.” 

Suzanne gazed at her daughter with 
piteous, sunken eyes, in which there 
was infinite sorrow, but no trace of 
anger. All she said was: “My poor 
child, this is a great misfortune for 
you.” 

“It is no misfortune,” Victorine pro- 
tested, “unless you insist upon making 
one of it. It will be a joy and a hap- 
piness if you will but allow it to be so. 
Oh, mother, don’t look at me like that! 
What crime have I committed? What 
crime has Max committed? He is a 
German, yes; but—are not we also 
Germans now?” 

Suzanne staggered back as if she 
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had received a blow in the face. Then 
—for she was not a very refined per- 
son, poor soul !—she spat noisily. “For 
the love of God,” she returned in a 
hoarse whisper, “never say such a 
thing as that to me again!” 

But this gust of passion passed 
quickly, and it was in her accustomed 
mild, slightly tremulous voice that she 
resumed : 

“Ecoute-moi, mon enfant. It is not 
true that we are Germans. If we 
were, should I have deprived myself 
of my only son? We are French peo- 
ple in captivity, waiting for our re- 
lease. We have waited long, and God 
knows how long we may yet have to 
wait; but when the day of release 
comes, it will be seen that we have 
never changed. Do you not under- 
stand that to marry a Prussian would 
be treachery to France?” 

What poor Victorine chiefly under- 
stood was that to reject Max Arndt 
would be treachery to him and to her- 
self. What he had given her to under- 
stand was that her mother was the 
victim of an illusion, and that, be the 
course of future events what it might, 
the Reichsland could never cease to be 
a German province, inasmuch as Metz 
and Strasbourg had been rendered im- 
pregnable. A patriot himself, he re- 
spected the patriotism of others and 
bore Madame Kopp no ill-will for her 
Silent intransigeance; only he held 
that when hatred is demonstrably im- 
potent, love should be allowed to try 
its hand as a substitute. In the above 
views Victorine naturally concurred ; 
but she met with no more success in 
urging them than the French forces, 
according to Max, could hope for were 
they to attempt carrying Metz and 
Strasbourg by storm. 

“All that you say, my child,” her 
mother sadly replied, “only means that 
you love a Prussian. I have called 
that a great misfortune for you; do 
not make me call it a disgrace! How 
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can it be possible for you to marry the 
man? Does one, I ask you, marry 
one’s father’s murderer?” 

Victorine’s father had not been mur- 
dered by Max Arndt, who—if that mat- 
tered—was not even a Prussian, being 
a Bavarian by birth and a good Catho- 
lic by religion; but to put forward 
such pleas on his behalf was evidently 
waste of breath. The girl had to 
choose between her lover and her 
mother, the latter of whom confronted 
her uncompromisingly with that issue. 

“You are of an age to decide for 
yourself, Victorine,” the old woman 
said; “your life belongs to you, not 
to me. Do what you will with it. But 
if you become a Prussian, you are no 
longer my daughter. You know,” she 
went on, her voice breaking and the 
tears flowing from her tired eyes, 
“whether I love you or not; you know 
that you are all I have in the world, 
and that it would break my heart to 
lose you by death or by something 
worse than death. Well, it makes no 
difference! From the moment that 
you commit this infamy we are 
strangers. I can never speak to you 
or look at you again. J'ai dit!” 

It was perhaps inevitable that the 
little domestic tragedy should end as 
it did, although in any other country 
it might have had another sequel. For 
all her willingness to believe that her 
actual nationality was an accom- 
plished, unalterable fact, Victorine was 
a Frenchwoman, and one consequence 
of her being so was that in this dire 
extremity it seemed to her less possi- 
ble to break her mother’s heart than 
her own. She yielded rather suddenly 
and without murmuring—as one yields 
to sheer necessity, on recognizing it as 
such. 

So Max Arndt went his way, after 
delivering himself of some bitter re- 
proaches and making some unmerited, 
uncontradicted accusations. He went 
his way, and suns rose and set, and 
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Victorine served customers with beer, 
as before. Two years later she mar- 
ried Jules Roux, a farmer of the neigh- 
borhood, who may have been conscious 
of stooping a little in taking to wife 
the daughter of a cabaretiére, but who 
proved himself a kind husband, and 
with whom she lived happily enough, 
as happiness goes in a wry world. 
Omelettes are not made without break- 
ing eggs, and if the breaking of a hu- 
man heart or two should chance to be 
among the microscopic outgrowths of 
decisions taken for high reasons of 
State, high statesmen are in small 
danger of sleeping any the less soundly 
on that account. 

Long after all the statesmen con- 
cerned in the transfer of Lorraine to 
the German Empire had entered upon 
the sleep which knows no waking, 
Suzanne Kopp held firmly to the hope 
that their impious work would be un- 
done; but by degrees she had to re- 


linquish that of beholding with her 


own eyes the vindication of right and 
justice. By degrees she came to per- 
ceive that if Russia ever embarked 
upon war with a formidable foe, it 
would not be for the sake of restoring 
the lost provinces to her ally; and 
although the establishment of the 
Triple Entente, of which she read in 
the newspapers, gave her a certain 
satisfaction, she had even less confi- 
dence in the English, a selfish, com- 
mercial people, little given to taking 
up arms in support of a neighbor’s 
quarrel. The incident of Agadir 
warmed her heart and gave her some 
comfort. “At last we show that we 
are no longer afraid to talk to them!” 
she cried. But, as the result of much 
talk, followed by territorial conces- 
sions, that cause for strife passed 
peacefully away, and she was con- 
scious that her own life also was pass- 
ing towards its end. At the age of 
seventy-five she was a very old woman, 
bent almost double and hobbling about 
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the house with difficulty, supported by 
two sticks; yet she would not give up 
her independence or the business 
which she still carried on through un- 
derlings, refusing the hospitality con- 
stantly pressed upon her by her 
daughter and her son-in-law. 

“No, no, my children,” she would 
answer; “I like better to die in my 
own bed under my own roof. Come 
and see me when you are not too busy, 
and when you cannot come yourselves 
send me the little ones. I have all I 
want in this world—except one thing, 
which you cannot give me.” 

Honest Jules Roux was in the habit 
of turning the conversation when his 
mother-in-law made allusion to that 
one thing. Not that he was out of 
sympathy with her upon the subject; 
but he was a prudent man who did not 
wish for trouble with the authorities, 
and who very sensibly opined that no- 
body is ever the worse off for keeping 
his mouth shut. On similar grounds 
he did not care to let his children 
visit the Gasthaus zum Weissen Ross 
too often. Their grandmother also was 
prudent, or had been; but now in her 
old age she had grown garrulous and 
sometimes seemed unable to control 
herself, saying what would have been 
better left unsaid. It was a pity that 
she should stuff the children’s heads 
with tales of “old, unhappy, far-off 
things, And battles long ago”’—a still 
greater pity that she should teach 
them to sing the Marseillaise and 
Mourir pour la Patrie. To die for 
one’s country—é@ la bonne heure! But 
how does one serve one’s country, or 
a country to which one has unfortu- 
nately ceased to belong, by being ar- 
rested and sent to prison for sedition? 

Victorine, now middle-aged, placid 
and stoutish, was of her husband’s 
mind. Seldom glancing at a news- 
paper, and taking little interest in in- 
ternational politics, she was neverthe- 
less aware that nobody dared to 














threaten Germany and that nobody, 
except her poor old mother, dreamed 
any longer of such a thing as the 
retrocession of Metz and its neighbor- 
hood. For herself, she could not re- 
member her French infancy, and if she 
did not greatly like the Germans as a 
people, perhaps she could not forget 
that once upon a time she had found 
it possible to love one of them. At 
any rate, she did not want war. What 
decent, peaceable farmer’s wife, domi- 
ciled in the destined area of military 
operations, would? 

But it is not of farmers’ wives or 
other peaceably disposed persons that 
the rulers of this world (who, to be 
sure, are themselves for the most part 
ruled by forces beyond their control) 
think when diplomatic suavities are 
silenced by an order for mobilization. 
Such an order came with startling 
suddenness to Gravelotte on a certain 
summer morning and brought con- 
sternation to the heart of Victorine 
Roux, who had taken up her quarters 
at the Weissen Ross some days before 
in order to be with her evidently dying 
mother. Old Suzanne lay on her nar- 
row bed, in full possession of her fac- 
ulties and in no pain, but slowly ceas- 
ing, like a worn-out machine, and 
speaking scarcely at all. The news 
that Germany was at war with Russia 
and France, and perhaps also with 
England, was kept from her until eve- 
ning, when the children came rushing 
in to announce it—with an electrify- 
ing effect upon their moribund grand- 
mother. 

“At last!” she cried, trying to raise 
herself—“at last la revanche! Oh, 
thanks be to the Blessed Virgin! I 
have prayed so much !—I have prayed 
so long!” ... 

She was in sort of ecstasy. That 
war would mean victory for France 
she no more doubted than she cared 
to inquire why war had come at all 
Jules Roux, anxious, perturbed, and by 
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no means overconfident as to re 
sults, related some history to her about 
a rupture between Austria and a small 
country called Servia, which Russia 
held herself bound to protect, and ex- 
plained that, Germany being the ally 
of Austria while France was the ally 
of Russia, all Europe had to be set in 
a blaze; but she made short work of 
that, remarking, with truth, that when 
one wishes to fight one need never 
search far for a pretext. Presently she 
turned towards Victorine and said 
quaintly with a glad smile: “C’est ton 
brave homme de pére qui doit se frot-- 
ter les mains Wi-haut !” 

Almost it seemed as if joy and ex- 
citement had brought her back to life 
from the very brink of the grave; but 
nothing could have accomplished that 
miracle, although it may be that the 
end was retarded by sheer longing to 
behold once again the beloved French 
uniforms on the scene where so many 
had lain trampled and stained in the 
mud and blood of four-and-forty years 
back. It was, of course, impossible 
for such a spectacle to be witnessed 
within ten days, and at the close of 
the tenth day old Suzanne’s family 
were grouped round her bed, expecting 
that every labored breath she drew 
would be her last. She appeared to be 
unconscious; yet, when a servant stole 
into the room and said something to 
her son-in-law, she caught the low 
words and started. 

“They are in Alsace?” she panted— 
“we are in Alsace? We have taken 
Altkirch? Ah, merci, mon Dieu, 
merci!” 

Making a supreme effort, she lifted 
her head and began, in a cracked, 
quavering voice, to chant the Marseil- 
laise— 


“Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé!. . .” 


The poor, withered, colorless hands 
beat time upon the patched quilt, 
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fire gleamed for an instant in the Suzanne Kopp passed away from a 
sunken eyes, and with that faltering, troubled world—feliz opportunitate 
pathetic pan upon her lips old wmortis! 
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ODE IN SEPTEMBER, 1914. 


Because we do not know the end of this, 
Because the story’s close is yet to come, 
Be modest now before the mysteries 
Nor spoil the unborn future in the womb. 
We all go dreaming through September sun 
Of happy victories; 
But the wide course of battle still must run 
While all the leaves are spilt from all the trees, 
And frost may come, and chill December rain, 
And still not peace again. 


‘Through fields and moors, through crops and empty plains 
The troops are going down toward the sea 
And heavy gun-wheels rut deep country lanes, 
And the slow baggage drags on wearily. 
I saw them go, their horses white with dust, 
Their faces good to see. 
For men will gladly go, and horses must, 
To meet the distant, unknown enemy, 
And snow will fall, and the cold winter rain, 
Ere they come back again. 


And these will come, and those be left behind, 
And gladly altogether they are going; 
Among the crops they sing with joyous mind, 
The men that will not live to see the sowing. 
From these sweet airs they travel to a place 
Where winds of death are blowing, 
That nip and sear the bravely lifted face 
And stunt and stop the young man in his growing. 
And from the biting frost and soddening rain 
All will not come again. 


They go with happy hearts, but we who stay 
And trust in them, let us not prophesy 
That they will travel on an easy way, 
Nor any danger of the road deny. 
Be all our voices husht, those raucous voices 
That cry and cry and cry, 
Bringing their practice in the market-noises 
To triumph in an unwon victory, 
Ere the light snow and the compassionate rain 
Have fallen on the slain. 
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And we shall triumph, or in life or death— 
In life, we do believe: but let our songs 


Be uttered clearly on the balanced breath 
That to the just and modest man belongs. 
Quietly, honorably have we related 
Our most unbearable wrongs, 
And we are ready. Now let come what’s fated. 
May the soft hawthorn’s snow and April’s rain 
Find Europe free again! 


Poetry and Drama. 


E. Buxton Shanks. 








By the death of Whitelaw Reid his 
country lost a valuable servant, and 
other nations a familiar personality 
with which it was easy to have a feel- 
ing of kinship. We may say this with 
obvious truth for our own country, 
but it is hardly less true of France. 
What is more worth pointing out, how- 
ever, is that he was one of the last 
outstanding representatives of an 
American generation the distinction 
and greatness of which have yet to be 
recognized. The men whose public life- 
time linked the period before the Civil 
War with the period of extra-con- 
tinental expansion at the century’s 
close were in touch with three stages 
of national development and _ three 
phases of the national consciousness. 
The first and third of each are most 
important, as they refer back to origins 
and point forward to developments. 
The American who reached ado- 
lescence in the fifties of last century, 
especially one whose home was well 
beyond the Alleghanies, had _ the 
roots of his experience and his 
mental life in conditions historically 
and peculiarly American. He saw, 
or listened to the talk of those 
who had seen the extension of 
the civilized frontier by the sponta- 
neous movement of individual men and 
small neighborhood groups; the re- 


clamation of the wilderness, the first 
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rawness of things material and social, 
and then the building-up which, having 
begun with the log-cabin or something 
more makeshift, ended in the State 
Capitol and many colleges, with all the 
economic and social constructiveness 
that goes with such a process. To say 
this is to say that he had (in biologi- 
cal phrase) recapitulated the essential 
life-history of his country. So he was 
invested with the freedom of the past 
—the past of the first colonists, of the 
first frontiersmen, of the first Western 
state-founders—as with the freedom of 
a city. He was, in George Fox’s quaint 
phrase, “at one with the creation,” as 
it has typically presented itself in 
America. This was a heritage and an 
initiation which none can succeed to 
now, though its transmitted results 
are enjoyed. When to these contacts 
with material realities and social be 
ginnings there was added in the indi- 
vidual career the informing power of 
general culture and an apprenticeship 
to affairs of national scope, the out- 
come was a type of man who was all 
the larger for being provincial, a man 
well-poised and well-grounded, whose 
competence was something implicit and 
organic. He “knew the world” in a 
fuller sense than having lived in a 
dozen capitals might have meant, and 
always stood for a great deal more 
than the thing he was doing. The 
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thing he was doing—which elsewhere 
would have connoted the pride of 4 
profession, and perhaps the limitation 
of a caste—was for ]iim just the job 
he had in hand. He was fit for a great 
many other jobs; but this was good 
enough, and he meant to be good 
enough for it. Usually he was so, 
whether the job consisted in running a 
mill or a railway, editing a great news- 
paper, or going abroad as an am- 
bassador. 

The effect of this acquaintance with 
pioneer conditions, and so with the his- 
torical American process, can be veri- 
fied in the biography of almost every 
leading man who was at his prime 
between the Civil and the Spanish 
Wars. The psychological note of the 
period, distinguishing it from those 
that preceded and followed, is a 
deepened sense of nationality, a more 
inward look, but a look that embraced 
the breadth of the continent. It was a 
time of infinite doing, of unparalleled 
exploitation of opportunity and waste 
of resource, and of an assured and un- 
concerned Americanism. But it was 
also a time when the sense of being a 
country and a people apart was more 
pervading and sustaining than ever 
before. Too strong now to fear any 
attack, too rich in every national re- 
source to have anything to gain by 
further accessions of territory, too 
busy to waste time in killing or being 
killed in order to gain in the field 
what could be bought in the market, 
the American people had in effect set 
up a sort of Monroe Doctrine against 
themselves, and tacitly agreed (on 
grounds quite different from those of 
the “Farewell Address”) that the af- 
fairs of the surrounding world were 
foreign domain which they might view 
as from a star—interested as specta- 
tors of the fact, but uncommingling 
and unaffected by the result. 

This was a solid and satisfactory 
mood, but perhaps a little Chinese in 
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its assumption of a finality in mundane 
arrangements and men’s views. It 
was shattered against the external 
fact of the Spanish War, with its sud- 
den legacy of acquisitions and duties. 
There followed some rapid transitional 
stages of perplexity and controversy; 
but in very few years Americans had 
lived their way into the part which 
history had assigned them, and were 
seeing themselves differently and 
thinking of the world “intra fines et 
extra” in a new mental idiom. It is by 
its reactions upon the manner and con- 
tent of American thought, rather than 
because it eliminated Spain as a colo- 
nial power, that the Spanish-American 
War must rank as an important event 
in the history of the world. Its signifi- 
cance as a military achievement was 
small enough (though in the excite- 
ment of the active hour good patriots 
failed to notice this, and have since 
forgotten it), but as a factor in the 
development of the national conscious- 
ness and intellect it could hardly be 
over-estimated. To describe its main 
effect as a spreading of “imperialistic 
ideals” is to blind oneself to one of the 
most important and salutary events of 
our time by means of a familiar, and 
in this case empty, formula. The real 
effect of the war is to be read in the 
enriched quality of the best average 
American thought to-day: its greater 
tacit inclusiveness, its assumptions in 
regard to the reader’s mental experi- 
ence and powers of commentary and 
response, its independence of the old 
appeals, and, obviously, in the large 
temper with which social, national, and 
international questions are discussed 
in its press. We can now distinguish 
the voice of a nation no longer con- 
cerned chiefly with its own privileged 
aloofness and self-subsisting power, but 
conscious of its relations with the 
other great political communities of 
the world, and, through the burdéns 
which it has accepted, of an adult 








nation’s share in the higher tasks of 
mankind. 

These remarks are general, but not 
irrelevant, since they outline the re- 
flections which an intelligent reading 
of “American and English Studies” is 
most calculated either to prompt or 
confirm. Whitelaw Reid’s own contact 
with the inchoate phases of American 
social evolution is brought before us in 
the wise and witty address on “An Old 
Ohio Town.” Here the distinguished 
son of Xenia, O., returning to perform 
some civic ceremony—in fact, the open- 
ing of the grand new city hall—looks 
round and congratulates his towns- 
men on the wonderful transformations 
wrought since his day. Then the only 
place for civic “occasions” was the so- 
called McMillan Hall, 

“and we were careful to keep that 
under (or rather over) good moral 
influences by putting it in the loft, 
with one end resting on The Torchlight 
office and the other on the local de- 
pository of the American’ Bible 
Society.” 

Yet even that must have represented 
an advanced social state to the elders 
of that time, who looked back to the 
days when the last juryman in the old 
log courthouse were sworn in, and 
when 

“Arthur St. Clair came up from Cin- 
cinnati in 1804, with cocked hat and 
sword, to serve as prosecuting at- 
torney. He hunted in vain for a Bible, 
but at last found something that he 
thought would do, and upon it jury 
and witnesses ‘took their Bible oath’— 
though the volume turned out to be a 
tattered copy of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ ” 

As to the kind of man and intel- 
ligence resulting from the training that 
took in en passant such acquaintance 
with the moral and material beginnings 
of social life, they are illustrated 


throughout these volumes in relation 
to a wide range of topics. The address 
just referred to is typical. Of ample 
length and varying mood it covers 
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much of the ground on which a man 
might chat with his old townsmen or a 
statesman might advise the common- 
wealth. 

The papers dealing with educational 
conditions and tendencies are of such 
quality that their value will remain 
when the conditions to which they 
refer have passed. This is true 
especially of the author’s discussion of 
the national functions of the universi- 
ties. The time, he thought, was ripe for 
an attempt to recapture the historical 
English type and ideal of a university 
—as made up of a cluster of colleges, 
with their corporate individualities and 
their mutual interactions—to supply 
the defects of the too-prevailing type, 
which America has imported from Ger- 
many, of one vast formless, soulless 
menagerie of specialists, each morally 
insulated within his own circle of in- 
terests, imparting knowledge to a drift 
of unconnected students. 

Of another group of papers, which 
have for their subjects Lincoln, Jeffer- 
son, Talleyrand, Burke, and Byron, 
not one could be described as a produc- 
tion good for its occasion or its 
audience only. That on Burke is near- 
est to being slight, yet it is admirable 
in its tone, and choice of topics and 
examples. That on Lincoln is authori- 
tative and refreshing: it removes a 
number of sentimental fund highly 
popular misconceptions~ regarding the 
great man, but places his greatness in 
bolder relief than ever. Here also we 
have reproduced the comprehensive 
and delightful lecture on “The Scot in 
America and the Ulster Scot.” We 
doubt the substitution of the term 
“Ulster Scot” for the well-understood 
“Scotch-Irish,” which has been in use 
for a century and a half, and cannot 
now be rooted out of the historical 
literature and documents of America. 
But the matter and manner of this one 
essay alone should make these volumes 
a possession. Journalists will find in 
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the four lectures at the end of vol. ii. 
a body of wise remark regarding the 
conditions and ideals of their calling, 
based on the experience of one of 
America’s greatest editors, the worthy 
successor to the chair of the immense 
Horace Greeley himself. Journalists, 
indeed, already tend to claim Whitelaw 
Reid entirely, as the printers used to 
claim the whole man Franklin. 

But in this case also statesmanship, 
the Constitution, and the history of his 
country will have something to say, 
and that brings us back to the obser- 
vation with which we started. White- 
law Reid not only participated in the 
Pioneer, the Consolidation, and the 
Expansionist phases of American life, 
but also, as we see here, played a great 
part in promoting and expressing the 
last of the three. 

About half of the first volume is oc- 
cupied with discussion of questions 
arising out of the Spanish War and its 
sequel in the Philippines. In such a 
man Chauvinist motives and emotions 
could have no place, but equally the 
seare-word “Imperialism” had no ter- 
rors for him when it was plainly a ques- 
tion of shouldering or shirking a duty 
human in its quality and national in its 
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call. His word in counsel was prompt 
for the forward policy which the hour 
demanded, and his pen was used witb 
valiant and clarifying effect in show- 
ing to his countrymen how all these 
questions stood in relation to their best 
political traditions and ideals, their 
dignity as a nation in the 
present, their highest destiny as a 
power for good in the future. This 
splendid apostolate, conducted by a 
leader of manifold abilities, is already 
well justified by its results to all the 
countries concerned. In the political 
world he who builds well at all builds 
always better than he knows. Yet the 
faith which is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen, is never without its prophetic 
sense and passages of speech. Here we 
find more than one passage which 
shows how clearly Whitelaw Reid di- 
vined that the expansionist transition in 
America would exert upon American 
thought just that widening, steadying, 
and maturing influence of which we 
have noted the tokens—so giving to the 
world a nation not only grehter than 
before, but also worthy of its great- 
ness, aS being in every sense more re- 
sponsible. 


moral 
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There is plenty of precedent where- 
by we may foresee without great 
danger of inaccuracy what will happen 
to Russia if she loses. After the 
Crimean war came the Emancipation 
of the Serfs. After the Russian-Japan- 
ese war came the opening of the first 
Imperial Duma. It may almost be 
taken as certain that Russia’s tendency, 
in case of defeat, is to become more 
Western. Let us consider the other 
possibility. After the successful Turk- 
ish war of 1877-1878 followed the reign 
of Alexander III., who disliked the 


West, repressed sternly all efforts that 
seemed likely to bring Russian civiliza- 
tion nearer that of Western Europe, 
and, in every possible way tried to 
make Russia Russian. If the Turkish 
war had ended while he was on the 
throne we might more safely trust in 
the significance of these facts. But it 
ended in the reign of Alexander IL, 
who was assassinated at the very time 
when he was preparing constitutional 
reforms. His son’s hostility to the re- 
formers may well have been dictated 
by the memory of their ingratitude 














which allowed the murder of the Czar 
who, more than any before him, had 
followed their advice. The fact that 
Alexander II. was actually responsible 
for the Emancipation of the Serfs, a 
measure which, more than any other, 
hurried Russia after the heels of 
Europe, did not save him from the 
anarchist’s bomb. We cannot, there- 
fore, be so sure that a Russian victory 
means a more Russian Russia. 
Politically, I am pretty certain it 
will not mean a more Russian Russia. 
The astonishing events which I have 
just witnessed in St. Petersburg prac- 
tically ensure that, whatever be the 
result of the war, it will have 
strengthened the hands of the party 
who are working to give Russia a con- 
stitutional system more like our own 
than the autocracy. I do not know if 
it is yet known in England that a very 
great deal of the work made necessary 
by the war is actually in the hands of 
revolutionaries, and that in more than 
one case reactionary officials have had 
to ask for assistance from men of abil- 
ity who up to the time of the war had 
been suspect and even under the super- 
vision of the police. There is scarcely 
a committee in Petersburg, dealing 
with the Red Cross organfzation, the 
Commissariat, the feeding of those left 
behind, on which revolutionaries and 
reactionaries are not serving together 
in common enthusiasm. And, when the 
war is over, it will be impossible to 
return to the old conditions. Men who 
have shown themselves able and will- 
ing to serve their country in her time 
of need can hardly be classed again 
among possible dangers to the state. 
And, on the other hand, the revolu- 
tionaries, after working hand in hand 
with their supposed enemies, will find 
it difficult to take up once more an 
attitude of uncompromising hostility to 
them. It seems to me certain that 
whether Russia wins or loses she will 
end, perhaps with a constitution un- 
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modified in form, but actually with one 
in which the reformers have an in- 
flence not merely nominal. 

Hitherto, however, reform to the re- 
formers has for the most part meant 
approximation to Western ideals. The 
reformers have written much against 
the institutions of their country, 
against the Russian Church, in favor 
of our ridiculous system of semi-edu- 
eation. They have too often assumed 
that everything Russian was bad and 
everything west of Poland an example 
of perfection. There has been a great 
deal too much of the Japanese eager- 
ness to put on a top-hat and Western 
civilization together. I think there 
will be less of that. 

Indeed, I think there will be less of 
that everywhere. One effect of the 
European war will be an intensification 
of the feelings of nationality. The 
white light of cosmopolitanism will be 
split as if by a prism into the com- 
ponent colors of the spectrum. It is a 
small thing that the Editor of The 
New Witness makes careful inquiry 
as to whether the lager beer which he 
is in the habit of drinking is brewed in 
England or not. But the same spirit 
will inquire into the history of Eng- 
land, will ask for English books, and 
will more jealously preserve the Eng- 
lish fairy stories. And so with other 
nations. I laughed when the Vienna 
Restaurant in Petersburg painted out 
its name and took a Russian one, but 
in that eagerly western city the change 
was significant of more than fear on 
the part of the proprietor. The Rus- 
sian comic papers used to be full of 
pictures of funny persons dressed in 
Western fashions. Now, unless they 
are Germans being held up to laughter, 
they are in their national costumes. 
I have never seen so many of the Rus- 
sian shirts hanging outside their 
wearers’ trousers and gathered with a 
colored cord as in the last few days. 
The war is one in which the middle 
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of Europe is fighting against the outer 
edges, and one result will be that those 
edges will be driven farther apart in 
spirit, and this whether the middle ex- 
pands or contracts. England will be 
more English, France more French, and 
on the East, Russia will be more Rus- 
sian and less inclined to suppose that 
civilization as well as the best of 
everything is made in Paris, London, 
Vienna and Berlin. 

And then, Russia as a nation among 
the nations. I have heard it said that 
in case of victory Russia will add more 
territory to her already vast domin- 
ions. If, as seems possible, the Ger- 
mans prod the Turks into activity 
against the Allies, then it may happen 
that the end of the war will find Rus- 
sia at Constantinople, from which it 
will be hard to dislodge her. The 
possession of Constantinople has been 
a dream of the Czars from before the 
time of the landing of William the 
Conqueror in England. The Turkish 


possession of Constantinople is one of 


the facts which make Russia negligible 
as a naval power. The German com- 
mand of the narrow outlet from the 
Baltic is another. It is possible there- 
fore that the war will end with the 
Dardanelles in Russian hands. Expan- 
sion in the north-west and west is far 
less probable. The Russians have 
more than they can do with. Finland 
will regain her lost freedom. Poland, 
reunited, will be an autonomous king- 
dom, and can only be useful to Russia 
as a friendly buffer between Russia 
and Germany. She has been an out- 
post of extreme instability. The Czar’s 
proclamation to Poland is thus guar- 
anteed by the actual needs of Russia. 
It is, perhaps, for this reason that it 
has been so joyfully accepted by the 
Poles. 

The Russians have a proverb that 
“It is impossible to deceive either a 
Jew or a Pole.” The Poles are not 
deceived now. They may be perfectly 
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assured that Russian victory will mean 
precisely what the Czar promised them 
unless they themselves make it impos- 
sible. Finland, too, stands to gain. It 
is usual in England to talk of the 
oppression of the Finns. They are and 
have been much less oppressed than 
the Irish. They have made themselves 
extraordinarily objectionable to the 
Russians with whom they have had to 
deal, in spite of the fact that they are 
fortunate in the protection of the Rus- 
sian army, in which, unlike Russians, 
they are not compelled to serve. It 
has been curious, passing through Fin- 
land, as I passed last week, to notice 
the new manner employed by the Fin- 
nish officials to Russian speaking 
travellers. The Finns had until the 
war broke out a practice of putting 
every possible difficulty in their way. 
That is all changed. The Finns, who 
are at this moment coining money out 
of the Russians who are defending 
them, realize very clearly that their 
interests are bound up with those of 
Russia and with the speedy reopening 
of the seas. The worst thing they 
have to fear is a German descent. 
From this the Russians are doing their 
best to save them, and when the war is 
over the Finns will be handsomely 
paid for having allowed themselves to 
be saved. The end of the war should 
find Russia with a friendly Poland and 
a friendly Finland, and in so far a 
very much stronger nation. 

There is one other possibility, and 
that is the rousing of military ambi- 
tion by military success, There is just 
the chance that after the war Rus- 
sia—with improved internal arrange- 
ments, and with Generals who have 
had successes, with an army that has 
tasted victory—may find it hard to 
disband. I do not think that this will 
be so. 

The Russian peasant is still suf- 
ficiently simple to know what he wants 
and what he does not want. He does 
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not read sufficiently fluently to look at 
newspapers in order to learn what he 
thinks. He did not want to fight 
Japan. He does want to fight Ger- 
many. But he does not want fighting 
for its own sake; and when in his 
opinion he has beaten Germany he will 
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clearly proclaim his anxiety to stop. I 
think we should pray that the Russian 
peasant should not want to stop too 
soon. I do not think there is the 
slightest danger that he will want to 
go on too long. 

Arthur Ransome. 


The New Witness. 





THE SEARCH-LIGHTS. 


Political morality differs from individual morality, because 
there is no power above the State—General von Bernhardi. 


Shadow by shadow, stripped for fight, 
The lean black cruisers search the sea. 

Night-long their level shafts of light 
Revolve and find no enemy. 

Only they know each leaping wave 

May hide the lightning and their grave. 


And, in the land they guard so well, 
Is there no silent watch to keep? 
An age is dying; and the bell 
Rings midnight on a vaster deep; 
But over all its waves once more 
The search-lights move from shore to shore. 


And captains that we thought were dead, 

And dreamers that we thought were dumb, 
And voices that we thought were tied 

Arise and call us, and we come: 
And “Search in thine own soul,” they cry, 
“For there, too, lurks thine enemy.” 


Search for the foe in thine own soul, 
The sloth, the intellectual pride, 

The trivial jest that veils the goal 
For which our fathers lived and died; 

The lawless dreams, the cynic art, 

That rend thy nobler self apart. 


Not far, not far into the night 
These level swords of light can pierce: 
Yet for her faith does England fight, 
Her faith in this our universe, 
Believing Truth and Justice draw 
From founts of everlasting law. 


Therefore a Power above the State, 
The unconquerable Power, returns. 
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The fire, the fire that made her great, 
Once more upon her altar burns. 

Once more, redeemed and healed and whole 

She moves to the Eternal Goal. 


The Times. 


Alfred Noyes. 





THE CONDUCT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


It is now more than a week ago that 
the “Times” published a letter of Ad- 
miral Sir Cyprian Bridge pleading for 
a wider realization by our Universities 
of the issues at stake. He professed 
astonishment at the proposal of Vice- 
Chancellors to reassemble the colleges. 
But his surprise was excited less by 
any “business as usual” policy of the 
authorities than by the fact that there 
should be left a sufficient number of 
students not in arms to make Term 
possible. His strictures called forth a 
good deal of criticism. The powers of 
our Universities, old and new, read 
into his letter a vrotest that was not 
there, and defended their action with 
rather more earnestness than the mat- 
ter Warranted. But the correspondence 
has at least given the public an in- 
sight into what the Universities are 
doing. Certainly we shall not accuse 
them of apathy. At Oxford considera- 
bly over a thousand men have already 
been nominated by a Board which in- 
terviews and reports upon candidates 
for Commissions in all branches of the 
Army. At Cambridge more than fifteen 
hundred have applied for Commissions. 
Nor are these figures entirely repre- 
sentative of the lead which is being 
taken by the older institutions. Many 
already had Commissions in Territorial 
regiments before the war. Others have 
enlisted in the ranks. We do not think 
that the Universities will fail us. But 


we do need to fear the unkind and in- 
discriminate attacks that are being 
precipitated daily against institutions 
and individuals. 


To close our Univer- 


sities next term would be a piece of 
folly as contrary to the traditional as 
it would be disastrous to the economic 
point of view. It is the boast of one 
at least of our Universities that in the 
past she has drawn the sword without 
relinquishing the pen. Let it be to her 
honor if she do so now. The closing 
of the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge would be a blow at industry 
from which those towns would be slow 
to recover. Not trade alone would be 
hard hit, but lodging-house keepers, 
servants, and those who depend for a 
living upon the needs of the men would 
experience acute distress. Professor 
Firth has well stated the case for Ox- 
ford. While sympathizing with the 
spirit which prompted Sir Cyprian 
Bridge’s letter, he feels that the Ad- 
miral does not wholly appreciate the 
position. In every college there must 
be a percentage of undergraduates who 
are under age as well as many who are 
physically unfit for service. But Ox- 
ford is not Laodicea, and we do not 
believe that Oxford will be found 
wanting. 

It is not many years since the Goy- 
ernment conceived the plan of appeal- 
ing to the Public Schools and Universi- 
ties for the officers of its Army. We 
remember when it was scarcely the 
fashion to be a Volunteer at the Uni- 
versity, when Adjutants were satisfied 
with a prodigiously low standard of 
efficiency, and when the drill in the 
mouths of the younger dons who held 
the King’s Commission was indecently 
autocratic. All this has changed. The 

















Senior Division of the Officers Train- 
ing Corps no longer suffers the re- 
preach of inefficiency. It is producing, 
and it will eentinue to produce, good 
officers. That is the eaison d'étre of 
the Corps. Our casualties are showing 
a disproportionately heavy loss of 
officers. The gap must be filled. The 
new army and the reserve battalions 
which are now being raised for foreign 
service or home defence must be 
officered. Here, then, is the work of 
the O. T. C. All are not ready now, 
but we have every right and reason 
to expect that during the ensuing term 
full use will be made of the advantages 
which these University corps offer, and 
that the supply will not fall short of 
the demand. Those who have been 
disappointed now—and they are many 
—may look with some confidence for 
the privilege of serving in the near 
future. The Cambridge University 
Board of Military Studies writes: “We 
submit that it is one acknowledged 
duty of the Universities to furnish 
officers for the Army, and they are 
amply fulfilling that duty. The clos- 

ing of the Universities would only in- 
crease the difficulty of training and 
selecting the officers of the immediate 
future, and the supply of such officers 

would be seriously imperilled if young 
University men were indiscriminately 

encouraged to join the ranks.” Since 

this was written the War Office has 

sanctioned the formation of units in 

which Public School and ’Varsity men 

may enlist, under conditions similar to 

those that obtain in the Regular Army. 

The consequent rush to be enrolled is 

evidence of a good spirit. But_it is 
to the Universities that we must look 

first for the leaders of the men who 
are fitting themselves in parade ground 
and training camp for this most seri- 
ous of all human activities. It is 


patent that their mental equipment 
should make the passage through the 
labyrinth of the drill book easier than 
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it is for those whose work is purely 
mechanical. Nor is the intellectual 
the only factor. Morale must count. 
In his capacity as monitor the public 
school boy has been trained to exer- 
cise authority. He has learned initia- 
tive and the broad law that those who 
best know how 4e obey can best com- 
mand. This good material aaust not 
be wasted by being prematurely hur- 
ried into the ranks. It is better to 
take our time; to reserve these men 
for more valuable service as officers. 
To this end it is well not to disorgan- 
ize utterly the machinery of the 
Universities by suddenly closing down 
upon their life. 

Our Universities are being watched. 
They are in full gaze of those who 
have ceased to believe that this sort of 
education can produce better citizens 
than the sale-room or the counting- 
house ; that the old tag about the play- 
ing fields of Eton is anything more 
than a graceless piece of Tory egotism ; 
that culture and not commercial pros- 
perity has made England great. Their 
conduct is remarked with a jealousy 
that misses nothing. All that the 
ancient Foundations stand for is at 
stake. It is imperative that we should 
recognize this. The man who, in the 
morning of his career, closes the door 
upon every interest but one, who puts 
in jeopardy his fairest prospects in 
the unselfish service of the State, is 
making a big sacrifice. The loss of 
time—when the sand in the hour-glass 
is running gold—may never be re- 
covered. Fortune is no patriotic em- 
ployer who will make good the lost 
opportunity. The undergraduate stands 
to lose much; but, because his sacrifice 
is big, he will make a greater soldier. 

The spirit of English gentlemen is, 
thank God, alive. Sidney, reading his 
Cesar by the camp fire, is a figure that 
satisfies our imagination. But it should 
not strike our wonder. The tactical 
value of de bello Gallico may not be 
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to-day what it was three hundred years 
ago. But let it not be thought imperti- 
nent that the classics should intrude 
into the camp or that the humanities 
should be carried into the very citadel 
of Mars. Cromwell honored his “plain 
russet-coated captains” but “it had 


been well that men of honor and birth 


had entered into these employments,” 

and it irked him to find them ranged 

upon the other side. They are coming 

forward now to give the lie to the 

cynic. Ail cannot come. At least let 
The Saturday Review. 


A War-Horse of the King. ° 


us be just. We feel sure to-day that 
the Universities are answering the call 
with no uncertain voice. Until every 
man who is not irretrievably barred 
from service has taken his place in the 
line we ought not to be satisfied. But 
there are many who have offered them- 
selves ard who cannot, for some 
weeks yet, know if they are accepted. 
The back of the War Office is 
bending under the burden laid upon 
it, and Commissions are not given in 
a day. 





A WAR-HORSE OF 


THE KING. 


I knew you in the first flight of the Quorn, 

One who never turned his gallant head aside 
From bank or ditch, from double rail or thorn, 
Or from any brook however deep and wide; 

I know the love your owner on you spent; 
I know the price he put upon your speed; 
And I know he gave you freely, well content, 
When his country called upon him in her need. 


I have seen you in the bondage of the camp 
With a heel-rope on a pastern raw and red, 
Up and fighting at the stable-picket’s tramp 
With the courage’ of the way that you were bred; 
I have seen you standing, broken, in the rain, 
Lone and fretting for a yesterday’s caress; 
I have seen your valor spur you up again 
From the sorrow that your patient eyes express. 


Now in dreams I see your squadron at the Front, 
You a war-horse with a hero on your back, 
Taking bugles for the horn-blast of the hunt, 
Taking musketry for music of the pack; 
Made and mannered to the pattern of the rest, 
Gathered foam—and maybe blood—upon your rein, 
You'll be up among the foremost and the best, 
Or we'll never trust in Leicestershire again! 


Punch. 
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It will not take the average boy long 
to read Arthur Stanwood Pier’s “Gran- 
nis of the Fifth’ (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.). He will not brook any inter- 
ruptions. He may miss some of the 
finer points of character drawing. But 
he will follow breathlessly the school 
career of the boy who gives the book 
its title and the other boys who have 
a share in the tennis matches and 
football and baseball games and the 
rest of the diversions which brighten 
life at St. Timothy’s. Incident fol- 
lows incident rapidly. No time is ex- 
pended upon moralizing, but the story 
carries its moral in the telling, and it 
is the moral of a clean, wholesome, 
energetic boy life. Eight spirited full- 
page illustrations decorate the book. 


“ The group of books in the Home 
University Library devoted to philoso- 
phy and religion is enriched by a com- 
pact and extremely interesting volume 
on “Religious Development Between 
the Old and the New Testaments,” by 
the Rev. Dr. R. H. Charies, Canon of 
Westminster. This is a period which 
has been a good deal neglected, and it 
is only recently that it has been real- 
ized that what was formerly known 
as a period of silence was in reality 
not a period of silence at all, but one 
of prophecy and expectation. Dr. 
Charles defines the scope of prophecy 
and apocalyptic in this period, and re- 
views their teachings with reference 
to the Kingdom of God, the coming of 
the Messiah and the future life. In 
his closing chapters he analyzes and 
reviews the books of the Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


“The Bailey Twins” who give their 
name to a lively children’s story, writ- 


ten by Anna C. Chamberlain and pub- 
lished by the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., are small damsels of seven years, 
who are extremely human and are en- 
dowed with as.much individuality as 
many heroines of more mature age. 
They are subject to many capricesand to 
divers small jealousies and antipathies 
and they have not a few diverting ex- 
periences which small-girl readers will 
follow with pleasure. Light illustra- 
tions by Elizabeth Otis Dunn serve to 
make them more real. From the same 
publishers comes a story of “The 
Reformation of Jimmy” by Henriette 
Eugenie Delamare. The “Jimmy” of 
this tale is a lad who badly needs re- 
forming, for he is idle, untruthful and 
cruel, a plague to his family and a 
menace to his neighborhood until he is 
fortunate enough to fall under the kind 
and sensible influence of his Aunt 
Emma, who achieves his reformation 
by her blend of kindness and firmness. 
The eight illustrations are by F. Liley 
Young. 


In “The City of Numbered Days” 
Francis Lynde tells a Western story, 
not of cowboys and Indians but of 
promoters and their bubble cities. The 
hero, Victor Brouillard, is the attrac- 
tive type of young civil engineer in the 
Government Reclamation Service. The 
heroine is a motherless girl who in her 
efforts to exercise care and restraint 
over a gambling father and a drunkard 
brother has accompanied them to the 
Little Susan Mine, out of which they 
hope to make a fortune. In the form 
of a grafter who booms a town on the 
spot that will be covered with water 
on the completion of the government's 
work, the villain appears. Brouillard 
has assumed a hundred thousand dol- 
lar honor debt of his father’s. He is 
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also in love with the girl of the Little 
Susan Mine and the mine needs a rail- 
road to make it valuable. This combi- 
nation of circumstances makes the 
young man more than ordinarily open 
to the temptings of the grafter who 
wishes to have the government engi- 
neer on his side. The way in which 
Brouillard meets the temptation, suc- 
cumbs for a time, but is finally tri- 
umphant, makes a thrilling story. A 
rather unusual feature of the book is 
that’ love and righteousness prevail not 
only ethically but materially. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Go forth and wander by the river, 
or canoe through its channel, or take 
to the road before you read Mr. H. H. 
Bashford’s “Vagabonds in Perigord.” 
If you do not do it before, you will 
do it afterwards, and become one of 
the wanderers to whom life is full of 
pleasant surprises. The three were 
“Justin, Sophronia and I,” and, start- 
ing from Tulle one June Sunday, they 
passed from La Roche Canillac to 
Argentat, to Beaulieu, to Bretenoux, 
to Rocamadour, to Payrac, to Souillac, 
to Beynac, and there, on the eve of 
St. John, they hear a story which is 
not a story but an illustration of a 
scientific hypothesis. Still, it sends 
them onward to Belvés, to Lalinde, 
Musidan, Monpont, La Roche Chalais 
and Bourg. They were pleased with 
nearly all the inns. At last, Justin 
disappears and the other two vaga- 
bonds make their way home, vaga- 
bonds no more but sober citizens, with 
cheerful memories of a journey in 
which there were some unsolved mys- 
teries wherewith to occupy their lei- 
sure until next year shall see them 
again afoot followed by a happy com- 
pany of readers. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


The series of young people’s books 
which the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 


Company publishes from year to year 
has something of the attraction of a 
serial story, with this in addition that, 
while the same characters appear and 
reappear, each of the stories has an 
independent interest. This is true of 
“Dorothy Dainty’s Visit,” by Amy 
Brooks, which is the thirteenth vol- 
ume in the series to which it belongs; 
and of “Making Mary Lizzie Happy,” 
by Nina Rhoades, which is the 
twelfth of the “Brick House Books” ; 
and of “Dave Porter in the Gold 
Fields,” the tenth volume of Edward 
Stratemeyer’s “Dave Porter Series.” 
The first ttvo are for small girl 
readers, and bright and sunny stories 
they are; the last is an adventure 
story for boys, a tale full of incident 
and vicissitudes, through which the 
experienced boy reader will make his 
way with the cheerful assurance that 
everything will come out all right for 
the young hero, because it always 
does, All three of the books are il- 
lustrated; and, for full measure, 
“Making Mary Lizzie Happy” contains 
four distinct stories. 


The Page Company is following its 
“Little Cousin Series,” which extended 
to more than forty volumes, each de- 
voted to a story of the life and char- 
acteristics of a typical child of some 
alien nation of to-day, with a “Little 
Cousins of Long Ago Series” which is 
to render a similar service with ref- 
erence to children of ancient times and 
peoples. Julia Darrow Cowles, who 
has already told the story of “Our 
Little Roman Cousin of Long Ago” and 
“Our Little Athenian Cousin of Long 
Ago” in this series, now follows it 
with “Our Little Spartan Cousin of 
Long Ago” which is the story of 
Chartas, a boy of Sparta, during the 
time of the Persian invasion. The his- 
torical setting is carefully studied, but 
the boy Chartas is a real boy, and 
the young reader will derive from the 
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story a vivid impression of the times 
and country in which he lived. There 
are six illustrations by John Goss. 
Mr. Goss also illustrates the clever and 
stirring historical story of “The Lit- 
tle Florentine,”—a story of Europe in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
which H. Twitchell has translated and 
adapted from the French of H. de 
Charlieu. The Page Company offers 
also to small girl readers two en- 
trancing little stories in the “Cosy 
Corner Series” by Caroline E. Jacobs, 
—“Bab’s Christmas at Stanhope” and 
“The Christmas Surprise Party,” both 
of which are prettily flustrated by 
Jean A. Young. 


Miss Annie Payson Call’s “How to 
Live Quietly” (Little, Brown & Co.) 
follows a half dozen or more volumes 
in which, from year to year, she has 
preached the gospel of repose as a re— 
lief from nervous strain and a source 
of power. The present volume re- 
enforces this teaching with new reasons 
and new methods. Its key-note is 
peace,—family peace, peace with the 
children, peace among friends, in social 
life, in one’s work and in religion. 
The practical wisdom which the book 
distils is the fruit of wide observation 
and reflection. 


Mr. Parker Fillmore’s “The Rosie 
World” has a peculiar bookmark in 
the shape of a detached photograph of 
the author, which may be placed on 
the inside of the first cover after the 
book is read to serve as a frontis- 
piece. The novelty deserves mention, 
but it is the least attraction of a 
pretty domestic tale, having Rosie as 
its centre. She is a clever girl with a 
genius for finance and managing, and 
conducts her family into the ways of 
prosperity and peace, and is left with 
the prospect of enjoying a much finer 
world, when she is older. Nearly all 


the characters are Irish-Americans 
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subject to frequent variations of tem- 
per, but devoid of malice and kind at 
heart.. The elder generation excels in 
artless scheming, but is generally out- 
witted by the younger,. and the only 
sufferers in the tale are outsiders, to 
whom nothing comes worse than their 
deserts. It is not customary in the 
best circles for a young lady, even if 
she be a newsgirl, to resent an insult 
by making a little cup of her hand 
and knocking down a big, bullying boy, 
by violently thrusting it under his 
chin, but Rosie commits the solecism 
in self-defence. It is not customary 
for a sister to manage the love affairs 
of her elders, but Rosie has a finger 
in every matrimonial pie accessible. 
Rosie is not only the axis of her small 
world, but the hub of its universe. The 
brogue used by all the personages is 
represented in a masterly manner, 
with no exaggeration, but it is not the 
brogue of Mulvaney, but the accent 
of a part of Ireland not invaded by 
Mr. Kipling. The story is both origi- 
nal and truthful. Henry Holt and 
Company. 


In “Achievement” E. Temple Thurs- 
ton continues the history of Richard 
Furlong, the artist, the beginning of 
whose career was chronicled in 
an earlier book. “Achievement” can 
searcely be called a novel, rather it is 
a series of episodes in which diffe. nt 
women influence the genius of Richard 
Furlong until the last episode of all 
brings about the completion of his 
master painting “Romance.” We read 
in this book not of a struggle but of a 
process out of which artistic success 
is achieved. Mr. Thurston always 
speaks understandingly of art and with 
a fine balance of feeling.. It is as a 
sheer romanticist that he excels, and 
wherever his material permits he can 
impart a marvellous sense of the value 
of things not usually considered worth 
while. But when he touches upon sor- 
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did or trifling aspects of life all the 
spirituality of his attitude. cannot 
make them seem anything else but sor- 
did and trivial. The best of the book 
does not lie in the parts where Mr. 
Thurston’s methods approach those of 
the realistic school of English novel- 
ists, but may be found in passages 
where he retains the delicacy and 
charming sentiment of his earlier 
work. D. Appleton Co. 


“They Who Question” is published 
by the Macmillan Co. as an anonymous 
novel, with a paper jacket which sug- 
gests delicately that the author is a 
man; but, if a guess is permissible, it 
might be suggested in turn that the 
author is more _ probably § Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler, who wrote “Con- 
cerning Isabel Carnaby” and “Her 
Ladyship’s Conscience.” Perhaps it 
would be better not to hazard a 
further guess as to her reasons for 
seeking the shelter of anonymity; suf- 
fice it to say that “They Who Ques- 
tion” is so much bigger and deeper 
than Mrs. Felkin’s earlier books that 
an admission of its authorship could 
only enhance her reputation. There is 
no plot which deserves the name. Sir 
Philip Gurney, a sculptor and a scep- 
tic, falls in love with Enid Malincourt, 
a beautiful, ethereal young saint, and 
marries her without opposition, A 
child is born to them who suffers con- 
stant pain from an incurable disease. 
Sir Philip’s sister Inez, a magnifi- 
cently sane creature, has a husband 
in a lunatic asylum and her son fol- 
lows in his father’s footsteps at six- 
teen. The book is woven from their 
struggles to reconcile themselves to the 
existence of suffering in the world,— 
the old problem of evil. An unusually 
beautiful prelude, a view of the world 
through a young girl’s eyes, breaks ab- 
ruptly into a description of the attack 
of a weasel on a helpless rabbit and 
announces the theme. It is developed 


throughout the remainder of the book 
with flashes of penetrating wisdom, 
passages of sustained philosophizing, 
and peans of triumphant faith which 
raise the prose in which they find ex- 
pression to high distinction, Four dif- 
ferent solutions are stated fairly and 
with equal eloquence; the reader is 
left free to choose between them. 
There is a noticeable lack of epigrams 
that are merely clever. 


Josephine Dodge Daskam wrote de- 
lightfully funny stories of kindergarten 
children: Josephine Daskam Bacon in 
“To-Day’s Daughter,” writes of the 
various species of women who work, 
and of the results as seen in their lives 
and homes, and writes in deadly ear- 
nest, but the sparkle of humor il- 
luminates every chapter. The heroine 
and her friends either in their talk 
with one another or with their hus- 
bands, discuss all the problems met by 
woman as wife, as wage-earner, as em- 
ployer of labor and as citizen. The 
heroine, Lucia, having delayed her 
marriage until her girlhood has de- 
parted, marries a German with the 
Teutonic willingness to argue, and be- 
tween him and her father, the chief 
character in Mrs. Bacon’s “The Strange 
Cases of Dr. Stanchon,” she has to 
give a reason for every Spark of the 
faith or doubt that is in her. Each one 
of her friends has views of her own 
and gives them. What is the end of 
it all? Merely the discovery that the 
old questions have not changed since 
the days of Eden. A woman, whether 
she dances or pursues the art of Tubal- 
cain or of Raphael, is a daughter of Eve, 
and a man, in spite of universities, is 
a son of Adam. The skill with which 
the married belligerents are forced 
into treaties for mutual forbearance 
shows extraordinary ingenuity. One 
would like to know how the children 
of these ladies and gentlemen behave 
in kindergarten. D. Appleton & Co. 











